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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
Just Published 


| Is treated clearly in supplementary lessons of the present 
BROOKS & HUBBARD’S (1906) edition of MAURY’s MANUAL OF GROGRAPHY. 
These Lessons, with a continuous review of the text of the 
COMPOSITION-RHETORIC 


$1.00 | stitute a complete course in commercial geography. They 
. are graphically illustrated with numerous trade and 





body of the book that relates to production and trade, con- 


The fundamental aim of this volume is to give ts : : : 
pupils the ability to use language fora purpose. At industrial maps and production diagrams, and supply 
the same time it is designed to cultivate literary 
appreciation and to deve me knowledge of rhe- : re : . 
iba Ory ae . | Available, also, for aid in such study, is our Series of 
torical theory. x 7” 

The book is essentially modern and practical in 
its character. In every respect— purpose, plan, ey c ? : 5 he 
scope, and contents—it has been prepared with a | work by the pupils: The six Continents with political 
view to satisfying completely the needs of the most divisions; the British Isles; 
progressive schools. It follows closely the require- “Aaa tt ag ae ae . aes ie 
ments of the College Entrance Examination Board States with state boundaries; the World on Mercator’s 
and of the New York State Education Department, 
as outlined in its new syllabus. 

In Part I. are given the elements of description, 
narration, exposition, and argument, also special 
chapters on letter-writing and poetry. A more com- : ' pee PLO ae . sakes 
plete and comprehensive treatment of the four forms maps and other new material, furnishes fresh attractions 
of discourse is furnished in Part II. By reference to | for profitable geographical study. 

» index, ¢ » sections ‘ating of any phase of ‘ ‘ 
the index, all the sections trenting of aay panes of | Let us send you sample pages of the Commercial Lessons. 
any one subject may be found. In each part the | 7 5 
effort has been made to adapt the material presented 
to the maturity and power of thought of the pupil. 


American Book Company _ UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON | 27-29 West Twenty-Third Street $3 33 New York 
Boston Office, 120 Boylston Street, Room 411 
GILMAN’S RENEWABLE COPY BOOKS 
A new and novel thing in Writing Books. The parts separable and renewable; 
thereby greater economy — copies Vertical or Simplified Slant as preferred. These books 


in comparison with others give better copies and a better way of using copies. Samples 
10 cents. Correspondence solicited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, - . - 76 Summer Street, Boston 


| abundant material for intelligent and interested study. 
Map Studies, a set of ten outline maps providing for original 
Central Europe; the United 


projection. 


Thus the present edition of this well-known geography, 


with this valuable supplement, and its new and revised 




















‘*THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE THE FACTORIES OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP.” — Theodore Roosevelt. 


Is the product of these factories satisfactory to you? Is the work 
done in these factories the very best that can be done? Have you provided 
the workmen with the very best tools with which to do their work? 

If you have furnished them with 


DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


you have gone a long way towards securing peace and harmony in the 
schoolroom, and the result of your efforts will be a higher standard of 
American citizenship. 

There is a vast difference in lead pencils, would you like to be intro- 
duced to the best? Then send 16c in stamps, and samples worth double 
the amount will be sent you. 
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NEW MODERN LANGUAGE TEXT-BOOKS 











INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 
Translation and Composition 
By LOUIS CURTIS JAQUES 
Instructor in French at the Volkmann School, Boston, Mass 


Typical passages from the great French authors of the last 
three centuries, and designed to meet the recommendation 
of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language Associa 
tion, for intermediate work. 


PREMIERES LECTURES EN PROSE ET EN 
VERS. Witha French-English Vccabulary 





By JULES LAZARE 
This volume contains short and interesting stories selected 
from the best materiais used in French séhools Excellent 
results will be obtained by making the pupils translate each 
piece in writing and retranslate orally into French 


MAX MULLER’S DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
JANES CHAPMAN JOHNSTON 


Teacher of German and English in the High School, Harrison 
burg, Virginia. 


This exquisite little prose idyl furnishes beginners in Get 
man with a text of the highest literary merit. 


FIRST YEAR GERMAN 
By WILLIAM C. COLLAR 
Head Master of the Roxbury Latin School, Boston 


ESSENTIALS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR 
By ALVAN E. DUERR 
Head of the German Department in the William Penn Charter 
School, Philade!phia. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers | 


29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 




















New York, Pennsylvania, & Ohio 
I shall be pleased to arrange with Superintendents 
and School Officials, in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, for my first Lecture on Education, 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 
HERBERT L. WILBUR, GENEVA, N. Y. 





on eeore 


February J, 1906 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 
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Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
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MICROSCOPES 















What Is Daus’ Tip-Top?. 


TO PRUVE that Daus’ “ Ti a - 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type 

written original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less trade 

discount ef 33%, or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 











Text-Books of Art Education 


The Seventh Year Book of this new Series will be ready in 
November. Combined pencil and color effects, printed on 
tinted paper, are one of the distinctive features of this attract- 
ive and helpful book. Increased attention has been given to 
Geometric Problems and Industrial Drawing, and more deti- 
nite study to the 


Principles of 
Perspective and Design 
Book Seven has 126 pages, 16 of which contain beautiful color 


reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given 
lessons, and sets forth principles to be studied. It is accom- 


panied by 
Two Hundred Illustrations 


in black and white, ——s decorative treatment of landscapes, 
trees, plant-forms, and still-life forms. There are also many 
reproductions from famous masterpieces. 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


The Prang Educational Company 


_ NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 











Office of the State Board of Education, 
State House, Boston, 
January 3, 1906, 


EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certificate 
of approval of the State Board of Education for the position of super 
intendent of schools in accordance with ¢ hapter 215, Acts of 1904, 
will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on Friday, February 9 
at9.30 A 

Candidates must bring to the examination a certificate of moral 
character, and testimonials of scholarship and of experience in 
teaching or supervision. They will be examined in the school laws of 
Massachusetts and in the principles of school management and schoo} 
Supervision 

Persons intending to take this examination should notify the See 
retary of the Board of Education, if they have not already ‘done so. 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, 


Secretary. 








ORIGIN OF NAMES IN VIRGINIA. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


(VIII.) 


Mason, for George Mason, governor of state. 

Milton, for John Milton, poet. 

Mingo, for Indian tribe, name meaning “spring 
people.” 

Monongah, abbreviation of names Monongahela river 
and Monongalia county. 

Monongalia, Latinized form of Monongahela 

Morgantown, for General Zacquell Morgan, original 
owner of land. | 

Nesselroad, for first postmaster. 

Nicholas, for early governor, W. C. Nicholas 

Parkersburg, for Alex. Parker of Pennsylvania. 

Parsons, for a former resident. 

Pawpaw, because of presence of paw paw fruit. 

Pendleton, for Edmund Pendleton, prominent poli- 
tician of Virginia. 

Peytona, for William M. Peyton. 

Philippi, for Philip Barbour. 

Pleasants, for James Pleasants, an early governor. 

Pocahontas, for celebrated Indian princess. 

Poe, for family of pioneers and Indian fighters. 

Point Pleasant, so named because it was once a place 
of great natural beauty. 

Powellton, for E. Powell, interested in a large coat 
and coke company there. 

Preston, for James P. Preston, early governor. 

Princeton, for: the battlefield upon which General 
Hugh Mercer fell. 

Putnam, for General Israel Putnam. 

Raleigh, for Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Randolph, for Edmund Randolph, early governor. 

Ravenswood, for Ravensworths, a family in England, 
but misspelled by the engravers in making the first maps, 
and never corrected. 

Reedy, for a creek where reeds grow abundantly. 

Ripley, for a resident. 

Ritchie, for Thomas Ritchie, editor of Richmond En- 
quirer. 
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IN COMMON THINGS. 
Seek not far for beauty. Lo! it glows 
In dew wet grasses all about thy feet; 
In birds, in sunshine, childish faces sweet, 
In stars, and mountain summits topped with snows. 


Go not abroad for happiness. For see! 

It is a flower that blossoms by thy door. 

Bring love and justice home; and then no more 
Thow’it wonder in what dwelling joy may be. 


Dream not of noble service elsewhere wrought. 
The simple duty that awaits thy hand 
ls God's voice uttering a divine command: 
Life’s common deeds build all that saints have thought. 


In wonder workings, or some bush aflame, 

Men look for God, and fancy him concealed; 

But in earth’s common things he stands revealed, 
While the crass and flowers and stars spell out His name. 


The paradise men seek, the city bright 
That gleams beyond the stars for longing eyes, 
Is only human goodness in’ the skies. 
Farth’s deeds, well done, glow into heavenly light. 
—Minot J. Savage. 


— —_-—__ > 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWooD, Kansas 


City, Mo.; Get on the plane where the boy 
lives and thinks. Then you can make a man out 
of him. 


Francis W. ParKER: Unity of body, mind, and 
soul, unity of educative effort, unity of action, unity 
of thought, and unity of thought and expression 
are the aims of theory of concentration. 

SUPERINTENDENT R. C. Metcatr, Winchester, 
Mass.: Frequent changes of teachers are disas- 
trous both to the schools and to the teachers; to 
the schools because of the loss of an influence that 
has been potent for good, and to the teachers he- 
cause such an influence is not easily regained under 
the changed conditions which a new school, new 
pupils, and a new community necessarily bring. 
Good reputations are not easily or quickly made. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. L. Hunt, Clinton, Mass.: 
The school work tends directly to sobriety and in- 
dustry, but the schools cannot keep the children 
from social excesses nor impose upon them domes- 
tic tasks. Frugal habits are best formed at home, 
and school savings banks and stamp saving sys- 
tems, excellent as they are, cannot take the place 
of regular training carried on by the parents them- 


selves in connection with the ordinary work of the 
household. 


DISCIPLINE—STUDENT CONTROL.—(I.) 


BY W. 0. THOMPSON, 
President Ohio State University, Columbus. 


THE OLD WAY. 


The question of college discipline has been de- 
bated rather vigorously for thirty years. The 
changing conditions within the colleges as well as 
the changing conditions in civic life have made it 
certain that the college must meet these new condi- 
tions. Some changes in discipline and in methods 
of student control were manifestly imperative. Just 
what these changes should be was from time to 
time the vexed question. No one now doubts the 
wisdom of certain changes, nor is there any dis- 
position, if there were the ability, to return to the 
former days. 

There was in the earlier college a prescribed 
course of study; usually a dormitory system; an 
isolated location where contact with very much of 
the world and its activities was difficult; and often- 
times a preparatory school which admitted boys in 
the early teens whose parents asked for or ex- 
pected a supervision of practically all the boy’s 
habits. This last item was much emphasized in the 
minds of both the college and the patron. The col- 
lege was expected to turn out high-minded men of 
religious conviction and of moral worth. This con- 
fessedly high ideal was proclaimed not only as 
possible but as one of the constant aims of the col- 
lege. The result was that many people believed in 
the college not so much for any intellectual results, 
nor for any culture it secured, nor for any efficiency 
it produced in the student, nor for any definite 
scholarship, as for the social, moral, spiritual, and 
religious development. People came to believe 
that the college was a good place to send almost any 
boy because of these results. Accordingly, the 
questions of discipline and student control were 
always important. The college must meet these in 
a satisfactory way or face the danger of losing its 
hold upon popular favor. Under this order of 
things there grew up certain customs, beliefs, and 
ideals that have continued to this day in the minds 
of many people. Students housed in dormitories 
and kept under the constant supervision of tutors, 
preceptors, and other officials who were guardians 
of both morals and daily habits came to believe 
that college pranks and student disorder were part 
of college life. They saw no inconsistency hetween 
the most fervid religious profession and the mean- 
est of college pranks. There grew up the belief 
that students should not be expected to conform to 
the ordinary laws of conduct. The law of the land 
was intended for citizens, but not for students. 
They were still under some sort of a family govern- 
ment with which the state should not interfere. 
The old tradition of the town and the gown is a 
remnant of this college insanity. No student had 
any civic responsibility and therefore no civic 
morality. Most of us have heard protests against 
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discipline when college authorities held students to 
anything like the common standards among citi- 
zens. Nearly every college in the land, especially 
among the older ones, has suffered damage to, or 
destruction of, college property at the hands of 
students in obedience to traditions handed down 
from year to year. Moreover, these things were 
accepted as a matter of course by students, facul- 
ties, and the community. It has taken us long, 
weary years to grow out of these traditions, and to 
secure practically unanimous consent to the truth 
that students should be held to a strict account for 
conduct, and should be held by the same ideals as 
the ordinary citizen. The development of the pub- 
lic school did much to change our thinking and our 
standards. No board of education would trifle with 
pupils destroying or mutilating property as the col- 
lege authorities have done. Accordingly we have 
developed a group of boys and girls in our public 
schools that are a little more sane on questions of 
civic morality than the old-fashioned student. 
When all our colleges abandon their preparatory 
schools the problems of discipline will be cleared 
up, and the standard of student life elevated. 

The state universities have also made a distinct 
contribution to the results now enjoyed. Asa rule, 
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these institutions regarded themselves as a part of 
the public facilities for education in an important 
sense hound to pay respect to the public schools in 
the several commonwealths. In the main they 
were without dormitories. The demand for the 
type ot education provided at these institutions was 
so great that legislatures were kept busy in appro- 
priating money for education rather than for a 
means of living. Being without dormitories in the 
main, it hecame necessary for these universities to 
emphasize to their students that they were there at 
public expense, and would be expected to conduct 
themselves as citizens should. Nearly all these 
universities abolished the preparatory school, and 
therefore had an older grade of students than could 
be found in colleges having preparatory depart- 
ments. Responsibility was therefore insisted upon 
from the start and students were brought to see 
that they were dealing with the state. Few of the 
traditions common in the earlier colleges ever 
fastened themselves upon the college life of stu- 
dents in state universities. The rapid growth of 
these institutions brought the public to see a large 
body of students free from traditions, represen‘ing 
practical democracy and face to face with the prob- 
lems of self control. 





ELECTIVE OR APPOINTIVE SCHOOL BOARD. 


BY JANE 


There is no doubt that some cities in the United 
States whicl: have elective school boards are re- 
gretting it, and are ready to go back to the appoint- 
ive system, and also that some of the cities that 
have appointive boards are clamoring for an elec- 
tive system. 

Many vears ago I traveled in Spain, and I was 
told when I entered the country that if you went’ 
by water von always wished you had gone by rail; 
but if you ventured to go by rail you regretted 
throughout the journey you hadn’t gone by water. 
But, after all, that was a mere choice of method, 
while here we have a choice of method involving 
something else. We have here one metho! which 
may or may not work well, but one which is, never- 
theless. more essentially in line with democratic in- 
stitutions, more representative of the thing which 
we in America are all striving to get, than the other 
method is. It seems to me there can be little doubt 
that the elective board is the method which gives 
to the people of the city the largest chance to dis- 
cuss educational measures and to feel themselves 
more in sympathy with their own popular school 
system than the appointive board ever can. After 
all, the mass of the people in any quarter of the 
city, or any pait of the country, would clways 
rather vote for principles than for men. Clever 
politicians reccgnize this desire on the part of the 
voter, and they can only fool them by making them 
believe they are standing fot principles. You never 
can get pure principles; they must always be illus- 
trated and attached to daily life. The thing which 
interests people most, and is always most naturally 
attached to their daily experience and to the lives 
of their children, is the unending problem of educa- 
tion. 


ADDAMS. 


You can’t secure an increase in public revenre 
unless you have an enormous amount of public 
feeling and public enthusiasm. 

The public school system of America is ordinarily 
supposed to have started about 1837, it was the be- 
ginning of that which we now call the public school 
system. ‘That date is the date of the greatest activ- 
ity of Horace Mann, the great educator who wert 
up and down the country and convinced the people 
into the belief that nothing was too good for the 
education of their children, no matter how much it 
cost; that a man would better put less money in a 
house and lot and put more money into the educa- 
tion of his child; that a man would better not have 
a piano in his house, if he could not afford the per- 
son] ownership of that piano and at the same time 
support a fine school for the education of his sons 
and daughters. 

Men will not be taxed for the money. to run the 
sort of school that we ought to have unless they are 
enthusiastic about the schools. A mere handful of 
men may think that we ought to have manual 
training in the schools, or that we ought not to 
have manual training; the board and the superin- 
tendents may discuss this matter and present their 
carefully expressed opinions to a committee, but 
the people themselves will not thereby have inves- 
tigated it, and will have no enthusiasm for it. The 
whole question of manual training in the schools 


should be talked up and down the city, talked 


about as men talk when running for office, as they 


present a political platform, pro and con, fer and 


against manual training. The kindergartens we 
have in tne public schools of Chicago, 125, in con- 
tradistinction to the 800 we ought to have, were re- 
tained not because the board of education thought 
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they could afford them—quite the reverse; but be- 
cause the popular clamor of the people demanded 
their retention and signified their willingness to pay 
for them. In the long run people do care for the 
education of their children more than they care for 
anything else. Over half of the foreigners which I 
know are people who have come to America be- 
cause they wanted to give their children a better 
chance. They want “the young ones to have what 
they could not get over there.’ One hears that 
every dav, and I think the teacher who knows the 
foreign citizen will agree with me. They them- 
selves haven’t had a chance for the education which 
is given to their children in the public schools. 
And, therefore, it is not altogether a question as to 
whether the elective board has worked well in this 
city or that citv. We cannot consider that alone. 
We must also consider the principle upon which it 
is based, although I am sure that I cannot be dis- 
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puted in this statement, that in those cities in which 
the election of the members of the board of educa- 
tion has been made a special election separate front 
all the other candidates on the “blanket ballot” it 
has never failed to be satisfactory. In those cities 
the narents of the children are allowed to have an 
intelligent presentation of the issue at stake, and a 
reasonable use of the schoolhouses in which such a 
nationality centres. 

The method of an elective board kas not worked 
very well in those cities where the election has. 
been turned over'as merely a part of the political 
machinery, to be manipulated and taken care of by 
the ward heelers, as they take care of the election 
of a garbage inspector. Of course it has gone 
badly then, but never where it has been regarded 
as a great education campaign with candidates who 


represent educational principles——Address in 
Chicago. 





SCHOOLS— POLITICS. 


Politics and school affairs are both public activities, but they cannot be mixed in any propor- 
tion whatsoever, without noxious and fetid product.Politics is good in its place, but it has no place in 
or near the schools. It will take the children’s bread and give it unto dogs. It ought to be possible 
ior a progressive state like California to devise a way by which ‘superintendents and other school 
officials can be spared the necessity of seeking their places or continuance therein by means of the 


political canvass, convention, and cabal. 


]f there -were no other reason. weighing against the pres- 


ent method than the uncertainty of tenure connected with the fluctuating chance of the political 
party upon whose ticket the candidate is named, that would be enough to condemn it. We cannot 
expect to command the service of professionally equipped men for our superintendents, uniess op- 
portunity for a consistent professional career is offered; in other words, we cannot expect to get 
as much as we deserve from the salaries we pay.— President Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 


A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS.—(XI.) 
BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Headmaster of Brighton High School, Boston. 

The authorities of several of our American 
universities and colleges are fully aware of the 
necessity of this great plan of establishing retire- 
ment funds. As an ingenious writer in a popular 
magazine says rather bluntly:— 

“The moderate income of most professorships 
has contributed not a little to make the material- 
minded Anglo-Saxon despise learning and science; 
and absence of proper provision for old age added 
to this contempt. The professor was not only 
earning a mere pittance in comparison with his 
supposed abilities; he was hanging on to his post 
long aiter he had ceased to be able to perform his 
duties properly.” 

It is therefore most encouraging to learn that 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Amherst, and 
perhaps other institutions already have retirement 
funds, while other universities like Chicago and 
Brown are taking steps to establish such funds. 
Let us take the plan used at Harvard as a type of 
a liberal scheme. President Eliot reports that this 
plan is entirely satisfactory. 


SYSTEM OF RETIRING ALLOWANCES AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 


The following rules concerning retiring allow- 
ances were put in force on September 1, 1899:— 
1. Any person in the service of the university 


and sixty years of age, who has held an office of 
the grade of an assistant professorship, or of a 
higher grade, for twenty years, shall be entitled toa 
retiring allowance of twenty-sixtieths of his last 
annual salary in activity, and to an additional 
allowance of one-sixtieth of his last annual salary> 
for each year of service in addition to twenty; but 
no retiring allowance shall exceed forty-sixtieths 
of the last annual salary in full activity. In count- 
ing years of additional service, years of continuous 
service as member of a faculty with the title of 
tutor, instructor, or lecturer, or as assistant in a 
scientific establishment on an appointment not an- 
nual, may be added, at the discretion of the presi- 
dent and fellows, to the years of service as assist- 
ant professor or in a higher grade. 

2. No person under sixty years of age sha'l be 
entitled toa retiring allowance; but the president: 
and fellows may at their discretion pay to any per- 
son who, while in the service of the university, has. 
become incapable of discharging his duties by 
reason of permanent infirmity of mind or body, or 
has resigned, before the age of sixty, an allowance 
not exceeding that which he would be entitled to. 
receive under Rule 1, if he had reached the age of- 
sixty. 

3. No person who has been in the service of the- 
university less than twenty years as assistant pro- 
fessor or at a higher grade shall be entitled to a re- 
tiring allowance; but in computing the retiring 
allowance of a person who entered the service of” 
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the university, as 4 professor or at an equal grade, 
at an unusnally advanced age, the president and 
fellows may at their discretion add a number of 
years, not exceeding ten, to his actual years of ser- 
vice: and such a person may be granted a retiring 
allowance as soon as his total service, including the 
constructive addition, reaches twenty years. 

4. Any professor or officer of ‘ike grade en- 
titled to a retiring allowance, who with the consent 
of the president and fellows shall give up a part 
of his work and a corresponding part of his salary, 
shall have a right. upon his partial retirement, to a 
retiring allowance computed under Rule i upon 
that part of his full salary which he relinquishes ; 
and upon his complete retirement his allowance 
shall he computed on his last full annual salary, and 
his years of partial retirement shall count as vears 
of service. 

5. The president and fellows may, in the ex- 
ercise of their discretion, retire wholly or in part 
any professor or oificer of like grade, who has 
reached the age of sixty-six, upon the tctiring 
allowance to which he is entitled. 

6. In the preceding sections, years of leave of 
absence are to be counted as years of active ser- 
vice ; librarians, assistant librarians, curators, assist- 
ants in the scientific establishments, and acminis- 
trative officers of long tenure whose salaries may 
be classed with those of professors or assistant pro- 
fessors are covered by the phrases “at an equal 
grade” or “of like grade” ; and the “last annual sal- 
arv in full activity” means the last regular salary as 
professor, excluding annual grants and extra pay- 
ments. 

%. The president and fellows retain power to 
alter these rules, without, however, abridging the 
rights which individuals in the service of the uni- 
versity shall have acquired under them. 

8. The obligation of the president and fellows 
to pay retiring allowances will ce neither greater 
nor less than their obligation to pay salaries; so 
that if misfortune shall compel a percentage reduc- 
tion of salaries, retiring allowances will be reduced 
in the same proportion. 


rr os or) 
SECRET SOCIETIES IN THE SCHOOLS. 


‘BY GORDON A, SOUTHWORTH, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 





The secret societies in schools have developed 
very rapidly all over the country during the last few 
years, and are in imitation of college customs. 
Most of them are local in character, although there 
are a few that have a national organization. There 
are six or eight of these organizations in onr own 
high schools, and while there has been no conflict 
between school authorities and these organizations, 
save in a single instance, they are in influence and 
character unsalutary and they may become perni- 
cious as the years go on. 

The consensus of opinion as expressed by high 
school principals the country over is very emphatic- 
ally against these organizations as a whole. The 
general sentiment is that they should he abolished. 
If permitted at all they should be under the control 
of the schoo! authorities, but this removes the ele- 
ment of secrecy which seems to be their corner 
stone. 
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Twenty years ago the system of School Savings 
banks was inaugurated in Long Istand City, N. Y., 
by School Cemmissioner J. H. Thiry. The system 
had been in operation in France for a hali-century 
before this, and had proved itself of great value in. 
teaching children the lesson of thrift and economy. 
And tite idea seemed to be a good one to introduce 
into the American school. 

Those who have to do with children know full 
well the -.se with which they can part with their 
pennies to gratify some fugitive impulse. In many 
instances the habits of the spendthrift are formed 
long before the girl begins to coil her hair, or the 
boy invests in a razor. The passion for ice-cream, 
candies, and chewing-gum is quite strong in the 
average American child, and all the value that 
nickels and dimes have for them is that they help 
them to gratify some childish craving or other. 

It was thought that the school might include in 
its wide curriculum some simple and practical les- 
son on the economy of pennies, that might possibly 
go down with the child into maturer life. Nothing 
was further irom the thought of those who would 
intreduce the saving system than that of teaching 
the children to hoard simply for accumulation’s 
seke. That would be to make misers of them. 
The word “thrift” as some understand it is nothing 
but a genteei name for stinginess. But there is a 
heahhy thrift, a judicious economy; and this can- 
not be instilled into us too early in life. The child 
may be taught the great difference between prodi- 
gality and frugality. 

A score of years has been long enough to test 
the merits of the system of School Savings banks 
such as Mr. Thiry introduced. ‘And he hzs been 
greatly encouraged by the way his system has been 
received the country over. It was not adopied hur- 
riedly and rashly by the schools. Quietly and un- 
ostentatiously it has been spread, as its educational 
value became more apparent to teachers, anc as it 
lived down the natural prejudices that it had to 
meet. 

There are some items in Mr. Thiry’s twentieth 
annital report that are well worth considering. 
School Savings hanks are now in operation in 1,089 
schools of 199 cities of twenty-two states in 
America. Since their introduction 191,009 chil- 
dren have become depositors, and have paid in 
$2,782,012, and withdrawn $2,165,072, still icaving 
to their credit on January 1, 1905, the sam of 
$016,939. 

Tt means a good deal more to think of this re- 
spectable deposit of $2,782,012, if it is regarded 
froin the financial standpoint of the children de- 
positors. They deal with nickels and dimes instead 
of with dollars. And their deposits mean there- 
fore 27,820,000 dimes, or 55,640,000 nickels, which 
is an interesting showing. 

A still more minute study of the report adds 
niore to one’s interest. For example, there is the 
miarked difference in the way the system has been 
received in various school centres. 

ixansas City, Mo., opened a school bank iv 1900, 
but of its 29.783 pupils only 1,824 are deposiiors. 
But Pittsburg, Penn., out of its 35,000 pupils has 
25,900 depositors. 
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Pasadena, Cal., out of 3,654 pupils has 200 de- 
positors, or one in eighteen; while Toledo, Q., out, 
of 21,000 has 5,088, or one in four. 

Pennsylvania seems to be the banner staté in re- 
lat:on of depositors to those enroiled, as Norris 
town—2,950 pupils, 1,751 depositors; West 
Chester—1,62¢ pupils, 829 depositors; and West 
Libertvy— 240 pupils, and 240 depositors, 

Then there is as marked a difference in the way 
the children depositors withdraw their savings. 
Some seem to draw upon the bank as readily as 
they deposit, leaving only a slender balance ; while 
others draw quite sparingly, leaving the balance to 
accumulate, 

Campello, Mass., has deposited $17,000; ant 
withdrawn $14,000. Buffalo, N. Y., $78,000, with- 
drawn $73,000; Edgemoor, Del., $1,620, with- 
drawn $1,360; Milton, Mass., $2,540, withdrawn 
$2,040: Lee, Mass., $2,300, withdrawn $1,980. 

On the otker hand, Spokane, Wash., has de- 
posited $26,000, and withdrawn $9,000; Williams- 
port, Penn., $50,000, withdrawn 27,000; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., $60,000, withdrawn $28,000; 
Toledo, O., $181,000, withdrawn $128,000; Pitts- 
burg, Penn., $167,000, withdrawn $97,000. 

Hallowell, Me., West Liberty, Pa., Weuatchee, 
Wash., Ypsilanti, Mich., and some others liave not 
withdrawn anything of their deposits. 

Massachusetts schools seem to excel in keeping 
their balances low, while Pennsylvania schools are 
at the front with their balances high. 

It is also interesting to see the different people 
who are engaged in aiding the children to save 
their nickels. Members of school boards, superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, bank officials, con- 
eressmen, ciergvmen, merchants, women’s clubs, 
inembers of the W. C. T. U., and secretaries of the 
Associated Charities are loyally giving their ser- 
vices to help the system along. The work dues not 
seem to lack enthusiastic assistants. Think of Miss 
Marian Messemer of New York who has had 
charge of $1,100,000 of the little people’s money! 
And most of it came in pennies. 

The successes of the twenty vears past justly war- 
rant the confidence of its wide expansion in the 
years to come. 
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ARE PUPILS OVERWORKED ? 


BY A. W. ABRAMS, NEW YORK. 


The question is 
affirmative. 


quite often answered in the 
It certainly deserves careful consider- 


ation. The course of reasoning seems to be this: 
Since tothe subjects formerly taught in ele- 
mentary schools there have been added drawing, 
music, history, literature, nature study, and 


manual training. nearly doubling the 
names on the list, the child must be forced to do 
twice as much work as_ heretofore. Such, how- 
ever, is far from being true. Nature study gives 
training in observation and furnishes material for 
language work. Literature is read and enjoyed in 
place of the made-to-order pieces that used to 
appear in reading books. Drawing is but another 
mode of expression and is an aid to the child in in- 
terpreting graphic descriptions. So throughout 


number of 
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the list one subject supplements, illustrates, and en- 
livens another. All furnish material for deve‘op- 
ing the senses or for giving training in mental 
processes. Besides, they are centres of zeal in- 
terest, which make learning pleasanter as well as. 
more profitable. Certainly pupils do not them- 
selves seem to find school life burdensome, nor do 
they need to be driven to their tasks by such 
means as prevailed when a monotonous drill in a 
few subtects upon the forms of knowledge was the 
rule. Nor should it be overlooked that in some 
particulars much less work is required than for- 
merly. Good school work in the elementary 
grades does not require the mastery of subjects. 
The immaturity of pupils does .not permit this. 
The purpose is not to crowd the memory for 
future use with a mass of facts, not understood and 
soon to be forgotten, but to stimulate the chi'd to 
an interest in astmany as possible of the forces 
and phenomena with which he will have occasion 
to deal, and to enable him to think about them. 

The fact that now and then a child appears ner- 
vous while in school does not prove the course too 
severe. It more commonly shows that the child 
is not in the mental and physical condition to do 
the work done by the majority of pupils, and that 
he should be relieved of some of it by special ar- 
rangement. It is not necessary that all pupils 
complete the work in exactly the same time. A 
too leisurely course leads to a waste of time, and 
results in a weak mental growth just as a saunter- 
ing gait fails to give tone to muscle. 

Yet in the eighth grade of our school the num- 
ber of exercises has been considerably lessened 
by allowing pupils to discontinue, after sat sfac- 
tory tests, the formal exercises in reading, writing, 
and spelling, and by taking the text-book study of 
United States history only after the completion of 
elementary drawing. 

In the higher grammar grades and in the high 
school students cannot accomplish the ‘work satis- 
factorily except by some regular study out of 
school hours. But this has always been true in 
secondary schools of the standard that high 
schools have now reached. Successful students 
have at ali times found it necessary to apply them- 
selves diligently to their tasks. Nor, if proper 
habits are established, does this prevent the taking 
of some time for recreation and social enjoy- 
ment. It ought to be pointed out, too, that every 
term certain students from lack of sufficient appli- 
cation cither fail altogether, or do so poorly in 
their work that it cannot be called satisfactory, 
and they are poorly prepared to take up more ad- 
vanced studies. Sooner or later such students he- 
come discouraged because of their slow prozress, 
and leave school altogether.—Ilion School Report. 

000-0 


The University of California has secured the 
great Bancroft collection of Spanish American 
books, paying therefor, as is reported, a quarter of 
a million dollars. There is a difference of opinion 
as to the historical value of much of this material,. 
but there is no cuestion but that it contains much 
material of rare value, and this university will have 
it classified and the relative values established and 
announced. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL- 
HOUSE. 


BY GRACE B. FAXON. 


Almost all the children in my first school car- 
ried their dinners. And such dinners! As soon as 
they reached the schoolhouse, off would come the 
cover of the tin-pail, and they would dive down to 
bring triumphantly forth a huge turnover or a big 
square of gingerbread; this would be repeated at 
the forenoon recess. At first I remonstrated, for I 
entertained grave fears of there being nothing left 
for the noon hour, but it was proven to me that 
there was ample for the noon, and for even the 
afternoon recess. 

All the dinners were carried in tin-pails lettered 
“Pure Leaf Lard.” One noon the children brought 
out their pails and gathered around the stove, I in 
their midst, as was our custom. The fat, stupid 
bov of the school joined us. When he opened his 
pail a look of surprised dismay came over his 
usually placid countenance. A shout went up from 
us, for there, instead of the substantial lunch he had 
expected to see, were mountains of creamy white 
lard rising in all their snowy billows. Knowing 
that our joint contributions could never satisfy his 
capacious appetite, I sent him home for the lunch, 
which, if less rich than the one he had substituted, 
was, perhaps, more nourishing. 

Oh, the duplicity those children sometimes exer- 
cised! I often saw through their ingenious little 
devices. I saw, but pretended not to see, for it was 
not very long ago that I was a scholar myself, and 
I must confess to have rather enjoyed being 
“fooled”? once in a while. 

There was one occasion, however, on which I 
was genuinely taken in, and by one of my favorite 
boys, too. He came into the schoolroom where | 
was sitting alone at my desk of an afternoon recess 
—a round, freckled-faced, fair-haired boy with 
honest, trusting blue eves. 

“Please may I go home, Miss Brown?” he asked. 

“Go home, Roger! Why should you go home?” 
I inquired. 

“l’ve torn my pants awful,’ he explained bash- 
fully. 

“They're too bad to stay,” he added, as he saw I 
hesitated. 

“Well, then, Roger, I presume you will have to 
go. I am extremely sorry it happened.” And he 
carefully backed out of the room. 

About a week later he came in again with a 
similar request: “Please may I go home? I’ve torn 
my pants again, teacher.” 

“What, again!” I exclaimed. “How did you do 
it?” 

“On a nail in the entry,” he promptly replied 
“They are worse then before.” ? 

‘Well, Roger,’ I said desperately, “I don’t be- 
lieve they are torn too badly to stay the remainder 
of the afternoon. Turn around and I will judge.” 

“Oh, Teacher, I can’t let you see them,” he said, 
actually blushing, and my suspicions were entirely 
allayed when he added, “Will you please ring the 
bell to call the girls in so that they won’t see me 
when I go out of the yard?” 


I obeyed his request with alacrity, for I thought 
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this modesty should be encouraged. A little later 
that afternoon I had a caller—an elder sister of one 
of the scholars, and she chanced to remark: “I saw 
Roger going over to the village (his home lay in an 
opposite direction) when I was coming up here. 
He gets dismissed often, doesn’t he? I saw him 
going that way one day last week.” 





It was in a school away up in New Hampshire, 
where the scholars all came barefooted that spring 
term, that I had Artemus. Artemus was the oldest 
pupil in the school, and a most peculiar-looking 
boy. He had a dark, rich, olive complexion, con- 
trasting strangely with large, benevolent blue eyes 
oi the lightest hue. He would gaze at me vacantly 
when | addressed him, open-and close his mouth 
two or three times previous to answering. 

One day before I had become fairly accustomed 
to his eccentricities, I assigned his class in history 
a lesson near the first of the book. After the class 
had assembled I put this question to Artemus:— 

“Now, Artemus, you may describe the emotion 
of the Indians when they discovered that new- 
comers had invaded their shores, was it one of dis- 
pleasure, and how did they manifest it?” 

Artemus opened his mouth once or twice, rolled 
his eyes, then in a deep tone that scemed to come 
from the tips of his bare toes said briefly but com- 
prehensively, “They fit.” 

I had a smaii boy named Grover Cleveland Dur- 
gin in this school whose musical proclivities 
troubled me not a little. He would sing, sing, sing, 
every minute the school was not actually in session. 
[f he could only have sung I should not have ob- 
jected, but the series of little noises issuing from 
his slender throat resembled nothing more than the 
croaking of young frogs. I could not bear to pro- 
test very often, for the child had a most angelic dis- 
position, possessing a rare smile which he used in- 
discriminatingly. 

I was puzzling over a hard problem in algebra 
one morning before school began while Grover 
Cleveland wandered in a desultory fashion in and 
out among the desks, sending out such queer little 
quavers of sound across the room J found it im- 
possible to concentrate my attention on my work. 
I looked up with a frown, but before I could speak 
he came to me with his expansive smile lighting up 
his tiny face. Slipping his little hand into mine he 
said confidentially: “Say, Teacher, d’yer want ter 
know what makes me so brimful of music all the 
time?” 

“Yes, indeed, Grover Cleveland, I certainly do,” 
I said with emphasis, laying down my pencil as I 
spoke. 

“Well, it’s ’cause my father plays in the Baggs- 
ville brass band,” he proudly explained. 

I made inquiries to find that his father occupied 
the conspicuous position of wielder of the drum- 
sticks in that renowned organization, and after that 
I meekly submitted to the invincible law of hered- 
ity, the singer enjoying unchecked utterance of his 
young notes. 


(nce I accepted a position in the extreme west- 
ern part of the state; it was there for the first and 
only time in my life I was desperat :ly homesick. It 
was farther from home than I had been before; the 
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surroundings were dreary; my boarding-place was 
cold and cheerless. Had not the children been es- 
pecially lovable and attractive I think I would have 
given up in despair. As it was I fear I carried 
some of my gloominess into the schoolroom. 
There was one boy among my scholars towards 
whom I felt particularly drawn. It may have been 
on account of his slight lameness, or, perhaps, it 
was the appealing look in his pathetic eyes. 

One morning, being the first to arrive, he came 
into the schoolroom where I was sitting dejectedly 
alone, wondering if I could possibly exist through 
another day. When I saw him I raised my head 
and tried to say a smiling “Good morning.” 

‘Be yer lonesome, Teacher?” he asked directly. 

The question took me so by surprise I did not 
attempt to equivocate, but answered simply: “Yes, 
George, I suppose I am a little lonely.” 

Then after a moment I said, “Why did you ask 
mie that? You haven’t heard any one say so, have 
your’ 

*No’m,” 
you was.” 

He sat down near me, regarding me rather sadly, 
then after a few minutes slipped out into the entry. 
Taking from his dinner-pail a cherished bit of 
soiled-looking, yellow, sugar candy he laid it in my 
lap saying take this an’ eat it, 
Teacher. It'll make ver feel better. I’m dreadful 
sorry you're lonesome.” 


he answered, “I jest kind o’ thought 


softly, “Here, 


My engagement was announced one evening in 
our local*paper, and the next morning when I came 
to school, for J was then teaching in my native 
found that the children, particularly the 
girls, regarded me with great curiosity. Evidently 
their parents had discussed the news with interest. 

The children appeared to feel that they ought 
not to approach me on indifferent subjects until 
something befitting the importance of the occasion 
was expressed. 
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Not having made up their minds how they 
should do this they did not gather around me as 
ustial, but stood apart in little groups whispering 
among themselves. 

Finally a bright little girl of perhaps ten turned 
to the blackboard behind her. Taking the chalk 
she began to draw a lady with a very wonderful 
gown. She ornamented it with stars and flowers, 
and other designs, giving it an enormously long 
train. When all was completed she hesitated a 
moment, then wrote rapidly beneath it, “This isa 
picture of Teacher in her wedding-dress.” 

I laughed. The ice was broken. 
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BY PROFESSOR PAUL H. HANUS, 
Harvard University. 

The school itself, through its teachers, may and 
should become a participator in the life of the com- 
munity. The teachers should identify themselves 
with public concerns. If they have a share in pro- 
moting community interests, small or large as the 
case may be, the life of the community will flow 
through the school, and the meaning of citizenship, 
its functions, problems, and privileges, will be 
brought home to the pupils. Again, those who 
have public concerns in charge, the mayor, park 
commissioner, chief of the fire department, city en- 
gineer, chairman of the school board, or the direc- 
tor of some hank, railroad, or factory, may be 
invited to the school, and may, by lectures or by 
informal talks, impart to the pupils an insight into 
the civic, commercial, and industrial interests amid 
which they live. Thus, through its course of study, 
through the active participation of its teachers in 
the interests of the world outside the school, and 
by bringing representatives from that world into 
the school, the school may be made a participator 
in the social, the industrial, the commercial, the 
civic life of to-day; may afford that comprehension 
of the duties and the privileges of a citizen which 
only a participation, however limited, is capable of 
affording.—Modern School. 


OOo GO 0> 
FLOWERS AND CHILDREN. 


BY LUTHER BURBANK. 


it is natural that we should associate flowers 
and children, as they are so much alike in many 
respects, and they should in some points be treated 
very much alike. In dealing with flowers we are 
obliged to somewhat adapt ourselves to them; 
so with children. 

The country is always the best place for grow- 
ing children. The country must constantly be 
drawn upon to furnish the brain and brawn for the 
city. Education should always be the guiding of 
a natural appetite for facts, never a hastening, 
forcing process, which is the surest means of pro- 
curing a uniform product of nervous wrecks, and 
a painful lack of the power to grasp, digest, and as- 
similate and make use of the facts of life which 
always surround them and to which they must 
learn to adapt themselves and to make the best 
use of. The quaint remarks and straightforward, 
honest questions of children strike at the very 
heart of things——Address. 


“Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness; and around, 

Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 

This perfect, clear perception—which is truth.” 


—Browning. 
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NOTES ON WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


BY PROFESSOR S. D. FESS, CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


The famous state paper known as the Farewell 
Address is an exposition of public questions, and 
political policies of our first great public official 
retiring to private life. 

The thought had taken shape as early as May, 
1792, when Washington wrote Madison relative to 
such address, “I will without apology desire that 
you will turn vour thought to a valedictory address 
from me to the public.” 

The threatening attitude of France, the undue 
activity of members of the Jacobin clubs against 
the administration, and the powerful pressure of the 
friends of the administration induced the Pres:dent 
to change his mind; hence the address was deferred 
until close of second term. 

Athough one of the most modest of men, 
ington, hy choice, moved before the eye of the 
public dailv. He was continually doing, speaking, 
and writing for the public eye and ear. 

Now at sixtv-four, having spent forty-five vears 
in the service of his country, he had a sincere de- 
sire to retire to private life at Mt. Vernon, and his 
desire to have a last word with his people is the 
occasion of the famous address. 

Much speculation has been made on whether his 
declining a third term was due to a principle of 
government. which he desired to establish, or to 
the desire to avoid further public life. 

Nothing appears on the face of the paper to sup- 
port the former view. Many citations are offered 
to show that his refusal to stand for a third term 
was wholly personal and not a prece-ient. 

The chief value of the address will always lie in 
the subjects treated and the keen insight revealed 
in the treatment. This has led distinguished minds 
to deny to Washington the authorship, and give it 
to Hamilton, whose aid was sought both in season 
and out. This question is not for this paper and 
will not be taken tp. The subjects treated are such 
as would be expected from Washington. In 1783 
in a letter to the several governors of the states, he 
suggested as follows: “There are four things which 
I humbly conceive are essential to the well-being, 
I may even say tothe existence of the United 
States as an independent power :— 

1. An indissoluble union under one head. 


Wash- 


2. Sacred regard to public justice. 
3. Proper peace establishment. 
4. Pacific disposition among people, etc.’ 


And in this tamous Farewell Address, he places 
first in imnortance the Union. “For it is’ a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real independence; the 
support of your tranquillity at home; your peace 
abroad; of your safety; of vour prosperity; of that 
very liberty which vou so highly prize.” He adds: 
“Tt is of infinite moment that you should properly 
estimate the immense value of vour Nationa! 
Union to your collective and individual happiness ; 
that you should cherish a cordial, a habitual and 
immovable attachment to it; indignantly 
frown wpon the first dawning of any attempt to 
alienate any portion of our couytry from the rest.’ 

To this phase of the address he gives one hun- 
dred and forty-eight lines of .positive argumert. 
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He offers proof to show the mutual dependence of 
every part of the nation upon every other part; the 
North upon the South and vice versa; the East 
unon the West and vice versa. 

Judge Marshall in that wonderful series of deci- 
sions from 1801 to 1834, during which time he de- 
livered the opinion of the court in thirty-six cases 
involving a constitutional question; and to whom is 
now credited a large share in the estab!ishment of 
the Union as Washington understood it, and 
pleaded for it, never ascended in his  sublimest 
fights heyond the position of the first President in 
his conception of the value of the Union. 

Webster, enjoying the rare pleasure of being em- 
ploved on many of these cases heard by the 
Supreme court, such as McCullough vs. Marvland, 
and the Dartmouth College case, never perceive: 
the great necessity of a perfect union of the states 
more clearly than did the source of his inspiration, 
the Father of his Country. 

The great lawyers drew upon theory, while the 
great father drew upon experience. 

Lacl: of food, clothing, and money was 
stronger than the syllogism. 
tion from both a positive 


logic 
He argues his posi- 
and negative standpoint. 

One hundred and fifty-two lines are given to a 
discussion of the tendencies of parties, which is not 
an argument against the existence of political 
erganization of public opinion, but simply a nega- 
tive argument for the Union. 

He expressed strong fears that blind party or- 
ganization and fealty would lead to a weakening of 
the ties of the Union; that it would sectionalize the 
country: would create geographica! distinctions ; 
would mould thought and expression—Northern, 
Southern, Eastern, Atlantic instead of American. 

The unhappy Whiskey Insurrection is cited, and 
the vast inviting countries of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers are thought to offer opportunities for 
bad men to make bad use of any movements de- 
signed to weaken the government. 

This part of the address is often wrongly con- 
strued to be against party organization. 

Our attention is directed to the danger of in- 
novations in our organic law from transient causes. 
To this head he devotes about one hundred lines. 

It must not be overlooked that Washington fullv 
recognized the one unique feature of our organiza- 
tion, viz.: the independence of its separate de- 
partments. He attempts to show that the tendency 
of parties was to induce one department to invade 
the domain of another, a fact much to be regretted. 

Religion and morality he dismisses with a single 
page, but in it says, “A volume could not trace all 
their connections with private and public felicity.” 

Education receives brief mention: ‘Promote 
then as an object of primary importance institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 

Public credit was urged as a strong basis for 
prosperous people—its opposite an evil of the deep- 
est type to be avoided. 

The foreign policy of the nation receives over 
two hundred lines of the address. This was due to 





[Continued on page 124.) 
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SIMPLE DRAWINGS. 
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Rabbit “pean st" Sending aNalentimne. 


What though the skies be cold and gray, 
And the winds be wild and shrill, 

Love’s messenger shall find his way 
\cross the vale and hill; 

For sunlight he shall have your face; 
For stars, two eyes that shine 

Where my heart has its dwelling-place, 
Your own, dear Valentine! 


—Selected, 
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the feeling of the President aroused by the bitter 
attacks made upon him by the French party in 


America. 
The extravagance of the “self-created so- 
cieties,” especially in Philadelphia and New York, 


and the delicate situation created by the indis- 
cretion of the French Minister called for immedi- 
ate action, hence the famous Neutrality Proclama- 
tion in 1793. 

Soon Jay’s treaty was announced, and when 
Washington signed it in the face of a powerful op- 
position it seemed all barriers to his protection 
were taken down, and he became at once the target 
of unmeasured abuse. 

The usage of adjourning Congress for a_ half 
hour on the President’s birthday in his compliment 
was voted down by 40 against 38. 

Then the famous Randolph letter, a piece of in- 
famy hard to characterize, was first made public. 

The Virginia House of Delegates refused by a 
vote of 74 to 69 to ascribe to him “wisdom in the 
cabinet, valor in the field, and the purest patriotism 
in both.” All this to show his depth of feeling on 
party spirit, and stress laid on our foreign policv. 

He makes a transcendently clear case for his 
neutrality position. It could not have been better 
said. Each succeeding diplomat quotes with effect 
his ringing words. 

Space will not permit a detailed outline of his 
views. 

If our first great President could visit his coun- 
try now, among the many noteworthy maris of his 
identification he could make, he would observe :—- 

(1). No President in these hundred years has 
been nominated nor elected a third term. 

(2) For a full half century party spirit devel- 
oped political differences, estranged geographical 
sections, created conflicting interest, threatened the 
Union, the Palladium of our liberty, precipitated 
war, and drenched the nation in blood. 

(3) lor the last half century the love for the 
Union has steadily grown, and with it prosperity at 
home, and respect abroad, unrivaled on the earth. 

(4) Religion, morality, and education are re- 
ceiving such recognition nowhere else, and never 
before as now. 

(5) Public credit suggested by Hamilton, and 
by him fearlessly carried into effect, has long since 
passed a mark that the most fanciful dreamer in the 
beginning of the century could not have imagined. 

(6) The foreign policy of neutrality which he 
announced in 1793 has been kept and since 
strengthened by the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, and 
reannounced by every President down to Roose- 
velt, when occasion offers, so now I read our 
foreign policy as Uncle Sam interprets it to the 
world outside oi the Western Hemisphere: “When 
you have trouble we will attend to our own busi- 
ness, and when we have trouble you will please at- 
tend to your own business.” 

Our great President, reflecting upon the marvel 
of growth and character of his young Republic, 
could but take pleasure in the part he had in laying 
the first stones in its foundation—Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly. 
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ETHICS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION.—(X.) 


BY ARTHUR D. CALL, HARTFORD. 
AN OUTLINE FOR STUDY. 


The social idea, rarely apprehended. Society a 
fact the consciousness of which is still evolving. 
The idea beset with difficulties. The rise of the 
idea. Auguste Comte. Significance of the social 
idea. 

Rise of a new science—sociology. Denials of its 
scientific validity. The elementary aims of sociol- 
ogy. Relation to the other sciences. The relation 
of the other sciences to sociology. [Illustrations of 
scientific sociclogical treatment. Conclusions. 
The ultimate and basic aims of sociology. 
Dangers to the social organism:— 

1. Selfishness: (1) positive; (2) 
Chaosities. 

2. Ignorance Illustrations from the attitude 
towards politics, government, heaven as an only 
aim, the separation of sacred from secular duties. 

3. Degenerate homes. The emancipation of 
woman, why needed. 

4. Worship of mere power and the jealousy of 
leaders. 

5. Demagogy. 

6. Loss of noblesse oblige. 

Hope in the growing consciousness of personal 
responsibility for social betterment. Areas in- 
volved: 1. Laws and institutions; 2. inventions 
and disccveries; 3. personal ideals. Relative im- 
portance of these. The supreme importance of the 


negative. 


ideal. The inevitable failure of programs. The 
reason. The benefits from past pfograms two-fold 
however. 


Responsibilities of each toward: 1. Reforms; 2. 
harmony of altruism with egoism; 3. Courtesy, 
conformity, meanness. All elements in the social 
ideal springing from love, work, hunger for knowl- 
edge, and worship. 


REFERENCES. 
“The New Humanism” ...... 2a 9 eee Griggs 
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“Education and the Larger Life” ............. Henderson 
ts le ren, rere Trt Spencer 
“Introduction to Sociology” ...........- —"* & Vincent 
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THERE IS SOMETHING WRONG. 


BY DR. M. G. BENEDICT, UTICA. 


It is questionable if the state is doing all it might 
so long as_ it provides only high schools of the 
ancient kind. There is a demand for a mechanics 
arts high school in every city, where a boy from 
thirteen to eighteen years of age may acquire skill 
in the use of tools, a proper development of the 
hand, eye, and body. The aim of education is not 
only to teach a boy to think but to teach him to do. 
I venture to predict that, and long for the time to 
come when, everv high school will incorporate into 
its system the industrial arts where the many boys 
who now find it difficult or distasteful to pursue the 
old-time education may be well prepared for.this 
complex civilization of ours in the mechanics arts 


of the day.—Report. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


THE ART OF THINKING MUSIC: HOW TO BEGIN. 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS, CHICAGO. 


If the Siloam tower of criticism upon musical 
pedagogy chances for the moment to fall upon the 
teachers of school music, it is not by any means be- 
cause they are sinners above other music teachers, 
but simply because the moment had come just as 
they werc passing. All music teaching is defective 
in foresight, grasp of fundamental principles, and 
the like, and probably always will be; for it is al- 
together likely that the older children wiil go on 
giving lessons to the younger to the end of the 
chapter, passing out of active work as teachers at 
just about the moment when they might have 
learned something by continuing a little longer 
within the sphere of the pedagogic “thinks” that 
experience and observation were engendering 
about them. . 

It is true, however. that school music lies und 
the difficulty of trying to handle a very special sub- 
ject with unspecial agencies, or with imperfectly 
specialized agencies. The grade teacher must do 
the bulk of the work, and a*moment when this will 
cease to be the simplest and most direct proceeding 
is as yet notin sight. All that can be done is to 
promote specialization in the musical direction by 
grade teachers; in other words, to expect of them 
musical talent. This will result eventually in mak- 
ing musical experiences to be sought more dili- 
gently, and to be more thoroughly assimilated dur- 
ing their school years. Those who at first seem 
deficient in musical aptitude will learn that such de- 
ficiencies are mostly seeming. It is in a very large 
majority of cases a matter of aptitudes latent, not 
yet awakened, rather than of actual deficiencies. 
Often the lively interest shown by children in 
music is due more to a fortunate environment than 
to any exceptional endowments. 

In fact, even when I take into consideration the 
necessity of the primitive man being able to judge 
of qualities of tone (voice) in order to distinguish 
between friends and enemies while they are still at 
a distance, it still remains a miracle to me that such 
an apparatus as that of the cochlea of the human 
ear should have been provided so many ages in ad- 
vance for an art of tonal effects such as we now 
have in art-music. But experience shows that the 
apparatus exists in adequate specialization in a 
very large majority of individuals, probably more 
than nineteen out of gvery twenty; and those who 
at first seem defective, are merely those who have 
not as yet acquired the technic of sitting up and 
taking notice-—in other words, have not learned to 
direct and control attention to successions and 
combinations of tones. By reason of this, ! look 
for the day to come when children will practically 
all be musical; and the grown-up children applying 
for teachers’ certificates will all be sufficiently ad- 
vanced to respond to such musical tests as are now 
applied to those proposing specialization as music 
teachers. I consider this a rather easy expectation, 
and the time of its fruition rather near—within ten 
or fifteen vears, for instance, in any large city. 


As remarked in a previous paper. the crying sin 
of school music is that it does not properly relate 
itself to the culture music of later life, or even to 
the elementary parts of education in instrumental 
music. Now this is a criticism which sounds 
plausible until one begins to inquire precisely what 
it means. At this point it presently appears diffi- 
cult to say how much the school child may or 
might be desired to know of great composers; 
whether anything at all of their work; and if any- 
thing, how much and by what means. It is a diffi- 
cult problem, and I pass this phase of it without 
trying to solve it, more than to remind the reader 
of the ance popular song: “Love will find out a 
way.” 

What I had in mind was this, not so much to 
know something of Bach, Beethoven, Handel, and 
so on, as to acquire within the child certain exact 
musical perceptions, and corresponding intellectual 
conceptions to handle them by. What are the ele- 
mentary musical conceptions which inight properly 
enter into school life? 

First of all, the scale relations. By this | mean 
the ability to think any tone of the scale from any 
other tone given as a starting point, and to prove 
the accuracy of the thinking by singing the tone. 
Such a knowledge of the scale rests wpon a whole 
iot of previous experiences in singing melodies 
learned by ear. After the melodies are sing, to 
sing also the scales; after the scales, to have in the 
mind such a picture of the scale (tonal concept) that 
when the pitch of the tone one is given the child 
can immediately sing any one of the other tones of 
that scale which: may be required. This exercise, 
one sees, means something very much more ad- 
vanced musically than merely singing a melody 
after hearing it. It means actually knowing what 
one has heard and the additional elements one 
means to sing. 

I have never worked out a scheme of this kind, 
but would suggest that children might begin with 
the easier intervals. For instance, the easiest inter- 
vals for the child to sing are not the step progres- 
sions of the scale series, but the skips along the 
chord track. Given scale tone one, the next easiest 
tone to sing ought to be either three or five; and 
eight next. The latter is easiest of all to conceive, 
aud possibly to demonstrate with the voice, be- 
cause it is the octave or double of the former. But 
the wide skip of the voice might make trouble to 
some, although this skip is one of the vanishing in- 
flections of emphatic speech. 

Let us note the natural inflections of the voice in 
emotional speech or emphatic speech. Herbert 
Spencer mentions some of them in his essay upon 
music, in which he tries to prove that music has 
grown out of emotional speech. He mentions a 
mistress calling her maid: She calls “Mary,” along 
the interval Do-sol (upwards). Mary not answer- 
ing she calls more emphatically: “Mary,” Do-do 
(upward); Mary not answering she calls more em- 
phatically, “Mary!” this time Do-do (downwards). 
This time Mary would better attend, because this 


{Continued on page 130.) 
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OVERCROWDED CURRICULUM. 


Nothing is more certain than that many teachers 
and newspapers are saying that the curriculum is 
overcrowded until others who know nothing about: 
it believe it. This is a good time for school people 
to keep cool. It is easy for one cross-grained, 
narrow-minded teacher to injure the schools inca!- 
culably by fouling his own nest. This is a trans:- 
tion peried. We are trying to cling to the old, and 
are having the new crowded upon us. I remember 
a time when one American city had horse cars, 
cable cars, and electric cars at the same time. [ 
have been in a hotel that had electric lights in the 
office, gas lights in the halls, and I had to take a 
lamp to my room, It is awkward, at the best, to 
mingle the old and the new, but the new will come 
eventually, and we must either catch on, or get 
out of the way. You cannot carry one-third the 
time on arithmetic as of old, and take on music, 
drawing, physical training, sewing, cooking, wood- 
work, clay modeling, nature study, humane educa- 
tion, and manners and morals. As arule the fellow 
who shouts “overcrowding” is the fellow who will 
net surrender any time from arithmetic and formal 
grammar. Any school is over-crowded that clings 
with old-tirre devotion to overworked technicali- 
ties. A hen never looks well or feels well while she 
is holding on to last year’s feathers when the new 
ones are growing. A sensible bird stays out of 
sight as much as possible while moulting. 

The public schools of America are moulti:g just 
now, and the less fuss we make in trying to have 
the going feathers look brilliant the better wil! it be 
for us. The new feathers will soon eliminate the 
old naturally, and they will be bright and glossy. 
The overcrowding always results from clinging to 
the old while the new is coming. It is a word 
never spoken in the interest of the new life or spirit. 
It is old feathers, the old skin, the old shell that is 
‘crowded, not the new. 
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A GREAT FOLLY. 


Danicl Webster was a great statesman, one of 
the world’s statesmen for all time, and yet his 
gigantic folly is inexpressible as one comes to 
know vastness and the glory of the Puget 
Sound region, and of the Columbia, of the great 
states of Washington and Oregon. Whenever I 
go there and marvel at the present greatness and 
the almost limitless possibilities, aye, the certain 
greatness, | like to read over again the absurd 
words of Daniel Webster in the United States 
Senate :— 

“What do we want of that vast, worthless area, 
that region of savages and wild beasts, of deserts, of 
shifting sands and whirlwinds of dust, of cactus and 
prairie dogs? Te what use could we ever hope to 
put those great deserts, those endless mountain 
ranges, impenetrable and covered to their bases 
with eternal snow? What can we ever hope to do 
with the western coast of three thousand miles, 
rock-bound, cheerless, and uninviting, with not a 
harbor in ii? What use have we for such a coun- 
try? Mr. President, I will never vote one cent from 
the public treasury to place the Pacific coast onc 
inch nearer Boston than it is to-day.” 

With not a harbor in it! !| Why, it has a harbor 
almost infinitely larger than all the harbors from 
Eastport to Galveston, and safer in every point than 
any harbor onthe Atlantic coast. Is it possible 
that there are still New Englanders who have no 
appreciation of the vastness and safety of that 
harbor, no conception of the achievements and 
promise of the Oregon country? I fear so. It is 
an education worth while. There is an education 
in the geography of antiquity that stunts the soul 
for anv adequate knowledge of this great country 
of ours. Poor Daniel Webster! Poorer twentieth- 
century men who know little more to-day than he 
knew in his day. 


the 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 


If it should be Minneapaulis, as is suggested, 
she would be the seventh city in the United States, 
instead of the nineteenth, as at present, but the cen- 
sus classification is, really, of least importance in 
the rating of a city. All in all, nothing speaks move 
emphatically for a city, its spirit and purpose, than 
its schools, and their value cannot be tabulate: 
statistically. What will reveal the value of the 
schools to the community? Different tempera- 
ments will give different answers, and the same 
writer will give varying estimates from time to 
tine. My own rule is to-seek that which best 
represents the lines of effort put forth for the im- 
provement of the schools. 

With all due regard to the opinion of certain 
critics, some eminent and some conceited, there is 
no citv with which I am acquainted that is not 
accomplishing much for the children and for the 
public through the schools, though no two have 
the same aim or work for precisely the same ends, 
or through the same emphasis of means. As 
reasonably might one use the same standard in 


— 





praising Maine and Washington, Rhode Island and 
Montana, Pennsylvania and California, as in com- 
paring educationally Boston and Cleveland, Phila- 
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delphia and Chicago, Brookline and Oakland, St. 
Louis and St. Paul, Portland and Portland. 

Minneapolis presents one of the most interesting 
educational studies in the municipal life of the 
country. She stands practically alone in having 
attained educational eminence without changing 
leaders, without civic-educational discussion, and 
without legislative interference. She has neighbors 
in her pre-eminence, but they are few. Her prob- 
lems appear to have been solved through her 
supervision. ° 

There is no more interesting or important study 
than that presented by the various types of super- 
vision, and that of Minneapolis is distinctly a class 
by itself; it may be described as one that centralizes 
and radiates. In many cities the supervision cen- 
tralizes, in some it radiates, here it does both, 
thanks to the individuality and professional con- 
ception of Dr. Charles M. Jordan, who was princi- 
pal of the Adams school for eight years, and has 
been superintendent for fourteen years. He is a 
son of Maine, a graduate of Tufts College, a Ban- 
gor teacher before he came to Minneapolis. 

Dr. Jordan’s ideal is superior specialist-super- 
visors, who make superior teachers, who make 
superior pupils. These he certainly secures. Note 
the appreciation of his supervisors: Sarah Louise 
Arnold made “Stepping Stones to Literature” 
while at work in that city, and was called from 
there to a $3,789 position in Boston, and is now the 
dean of Simmons College; Mrs. Alice W. Cooley 
made the Cooley-Webster language books while 
there, and left for a professorship in the state uni- 
versity of North Dakota. Bonnie E. Snow made 
drawing books while there, and left to accept the 
position of editor of the Prang Educational Com- 
pany’s drawing series, Mrs. Louise Preece devel- 
oped a physical culture series and got out some 
books embodying her ideals, and M. Adelaide 
Holton has made the much-used Holton Primer 
and an infivential work on industrial activity in 
schools. So much for the strength of his super- 
visors. 

The record of the principals is scarcely less note- 
worthy. Mr. Webster of the East high school has 
a valuable rhetoric and is joint author with Mrs. 
Cooley in her language series. At least five gram- 
mar principals have made noteworthy text-books, 
and some lhiave left school for more profitable liter- 
ary life. 

Several high school students have done work in 
various lines which reveals aspiration and power. 
Here for instance is a bit of verse written by Louise 
Pye while still a high school student. 

SUNSHINE. 


If the day be dark and dreary, 
Look for sunshine. 
If you’re sad and weary, 
Look for sunshine. 
You will always find a path of blue 
Where the sunbeams sparkle through 
If you look for sunshine. 


Friends are falling every day 
For want of sunshine. 

Help them up along the way, 
Show them sunshine. 

If you help the world in seeing 

You are always sure of being 
In the sunshine. 


If anv other city of the size has such a record as 
this it would be gratifying to know of it. 
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J] have known Dr. Jordan since he was a student 
at Tufts College twenty-five years ago; I watched 
his success in Bangor and have seen his work in 
Minneapolis, as principal and superintendent, on 
the average every other year, rejoicing always in 
his success, and in his triumph over various ob- 
stacles that have come in his way. When he pre- 
sided over the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. it was an honor well-earned, and he 
has been among the first three or four men talked 
about for every high-salaried supervisory position 
in the United States of late. He is one of the first 
two laymen as choice of the alumni as President of 
Tufts College. 

And his pre-eminence is not due to ary ptiblic 
utterance, to any scholastic pretension, to any bril- 
liant tactics, but largely to business-like devotion to 
h's educational mission, and to his great skill in 
centralizing all school interests in his own office, 
and in radiating therefrom a noble spirit and pur- 
pose. 

His board of supervisors cover every phase of 
school life, embody specific intelligence, unswerv- 
ing loyalty, and alert responsiveness. This has been 
true for fourteen years, and will always be true, 
here and anywhere that he may be. 

There is in the Minneapolis schools everything 
to be found in any good schools, from the kinder- 
garten through the Manual Training high school. 
There is a supervisor for every feature of school 
work. Each supervisor lives in the schools with 
the pupils, reaching all children every month, meet- 
ing all teachers in grade groups every month, ac- 
quainting tie superintendent with all the errors and 
virtues of each school in each subject, and deliver- 
ing in return to every room the message and pur- 
pose of the central office. There is no trace of the 
boss or of the autocrat, but rather a return current 
of light and life. 





BE PATIENT. 


Our readers are not receiving the Journal of 
Education as promptly as they have received it in 
the past, but this will be remedied in the near 
future. On December 17 our mailing department 
was burned out and burned up, to the great annoy- 
ance of our office. It will be some time yet hefore 
the new mailing plant will be installed, but when it 
is, all will be as prompt as before. Your annoyance 
is not a circurnstance to ours, and it is no loss to 
you, as it is to us. 


—_—_—_—_———-0-@-0-@-e-@-e-—_—______— 


THE FOOTBALL SITUATION. 


It is in bad form and a bit foolhardy to say a 
good word for football after all that has been said 
against it by Presidents Butler, MacCracken, 
Schurmar, and Eliot, nevertheless, we will say with 
due humility that we have liked the game with all 
of its evils, that we have felt that the good was far 
greater than the harm, that it could easily be re- 
formed if the university authorities would realize 
that they were responsible for the evils, physical 
and moral, of the game as it has been played. We 
still believe that the evils of drink, gamblirg, and 
licentiousness will be vastly increased. Footbali 
has been a game in the open. The betting has not 
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been on a game of chance, but has represented he- 
lief in the skill of men. The physical and moral ills 
liable to follow are vastly worse tnan the worst 
that have come in football. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that sanity will characterize the rest of the 
university authorities’ action on this important sub- 


ject. 
0-0 -0- 


Superintendent J. D. Graham published in the 
last school report a list of every graduate of the 
Pasadena, California, high school, with the present 
address and business connections. Has any other 
city of 20,000 inhabitants done this? The first 
graduating class was in 1890. In all there are 476. 
it is an interesting record. 


Marshall Field with his vast millions proved that 
an American can become wealthy to the limit and 
retain the confidence and admiration of all the 
people. ‘here is no prejudice against wealth, how- 
ever great the disgust with the way some men have 
attained it. 


Richard Witterstealter of Cincinnati has been 
paid $35,000 by John Higginbotham of Chicago 
for a new carnation upon the creation of which he 
has spent fifteen years, and experimented upon 
150,000 seedlings. There is patience—also the 
reward. 


Poor Poultney Bigelow! He has had the same 
experience under investigation that Alexander, 
Hyde, McCall, McCurdy, Depew, and others had 
in the insurance investigation. The way of the 
witness is a hard road to travel this vear. 


Speaking of alacrity, Ray Vanettisel of the 
Pueblo Chieftain has taken 4,917 words on a type- 
writer in sixty nvinutes, or cighty-two words a min- 
ute for an hour. 


The ten leading American cities give but one 
hour in twenty-seven to manual training in the two 
upper grades, and but one in fifty in the fifth and 
sixth. 


David Felmley says that in twenty-five years 
Illinois has increased the population 70 per cent., 
and the public school expenditure 175 per cent. 


The United States leads the world in the amount 
of money paid out for public school education, and 
yet we do not begin to do what should be done. 


Somerville (population 70,000) raised through 
the schools $2,800 for art decorations last year. 
Did any other city of its size do as well? 


Humane education is compulsory in all elemen- 
tary schools in California, where there are more 
than 100 census children in the district. 


“Put yourself in his place” is a good motto for 
teacher and pupil, principal and teacher, superin- 
tendent, principal, and teacher. 


The Arundell Club of Baltimore has been largely 
instrumental in the passage and enforcement of the 
compulsory attendance law. 
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A teacher can deal with forty-five pupils by the 
Batavia plan easier than with twenty-five under the 
usual conditions. 


Kansas supreme court has decided that it is legal 
to provide separate high schools for black and 
white students. 


Teachers should always lead the public in secur- 
ing child labor laws and all kindred public efforts. 


Geography generally runs light in the second and 
third grades and heavy in the upper four grades. 


President Eliot is the one American educator 
whose every public utterance is universally read. 


Four-fifths of the children who leave school out 
of time would remain under better conditions. 


Weak boys and girls must not be treated in the 
same way as strong, vicious boys and girls. 


If William Jennings Bryan can stand syndicat- 
ing he will be the first who has survived it. 


I.ess that is teachery and more that is educa- 
tional is needed by the profession. 


[t is highly important to keep on increasing 
salaries until they are reasonable. 


Cleveland and Eliot are in a class by themselves 
in power to command public attention. 


Humane education is one of the statutory studies 
for all public schools in California. 


Music is gencrally regarded as deserving ‘the 
most time in the first two grades. 


A medical examiner tells what should be done, a 
school nurse sees that it is done. 


The teachers are the great sufferers in the school 
system of the United States. 


Lincoln Steffens seems to have fallen flat—he is 
syndicated now. Poor fellow! 


President Roosevelt is more and more interest- 
ig as a civic study. 


English cities differ little in the amount of time 
given to arithmetic. 


Sometimes the least interesting work is the 
most important. 


There should be a teacher on every public park 
hoard. 


Towa enrolled 1,400 at the State Association this 
year. ' 
Thomas W. Lawson has Frenzied to a Finis. 
An irritator is never an educator. 


Hazing is being hazed to death. 


Poor foothall! 
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ORGANIZED BLACKMAIL. 


It would seem as if Justice Deuel of New York 
city might be inclined-to add to the list of times 
and seasons contained in) the scriptures the maxim, 
‘There is a time to bring libel suits and there is a 
time not to bring them.” In the present instance, 
it is the latter statement which applies; for the 
justice, bringing suit to vindicate himself against 
the intimation in a newspaper that he had dis- 
credited the bench by his connection with the paper 
called Town Topics, has been forced on the wit- 
ness stand to make admissions regarding his 
participation in the work of that journal which are 
infinitely more damaging than anything which had 
been said about him, and much more widely cir- 
culated. Incidentally, there has been brought to 
light an astounding system of organized blackmail, 
by which leaders of New York society have been 
mulcted in heavy sums to secure the suppression of 
annoying scandals regarding themselves or their 
families. 

THE “SMART SET.” 


The appearance which the New York smart set 
presents- under these disclosures is far from edify- 
ing. It appears to have all the vices which go with 
large wealth and extravagant living, and with them 
a cowardice which led its members to pay hush 
money liberally when threatened with undesirable 
publicity for its escapades. The proprietor of the 
newspaper in question experienced no difficulty in 
borrowing sums aggregating nearly or quitc 
$200,000 from various social leaders and Wall 
street magnates, often without any security and 
with no apparent expectation on either side of re- 
payment. The smart set is not addicted to altruism 
nor to unrestrained philanthropy, and for some of 
these loans at least there can be only one explana- 
tion, and that about equally discreditable to both 
parties concerned. 


PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 


The House of Representatives has passed the two- 
statehood bill, in the form favored by the Presi- 
dent, by a vote of 194 to 150. The margin is by no 
nieans so large as that on the Philippine tariff bill; 
but there is this important difference, that the 
Democratic strength was with the administration 
on the Philippine measure, but against it on the 
statehood bill. If the Republican “insurgents” 
allied with the Democrats could not defeat the 
administration policy on this measure, they are 
little likely to on bills where they are not thus re- 
enforced. Altogether, in spite of the vehemence of 
the opposition, the President is gaining more than 
might have been expected from Congress. The 
Philippine bill and the statehood bill are to his 
credit, so far as the House is concerned; and the 
House connnittee has reached an agreement on the 
railway rate bill. But as to the Senate, that may be 
another story. 

FOOTBALL REFORM. 


The reform of intercollegiate football apparently 
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is not to be what a certain statesman once: called 
civil service reform, ‘“‘a barren ideality.” At Har- 
vard there will be no intercollegiate games this 
year, nor probably at any time until real reform 
has been brought about. The so-called “big nine” 
colleges of the West, in which are included 
Chicago, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North- 
western, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, and Purdue, haye 
voted to abolish football for the present, and to 
await such rules as will free the game from brutal- 
ity and unnecessary danger. In the meantime the 
amalgamated committee on rules has been at work 
busily and apparently harmoniously upon a new 
code of rules, which, it may be hoped, will remove 
at least the worst abuses of the game as now con- 
ducted. 


A CRISIS WELL PASSED. 


The critical “red Sunday” anniversary in Russia, 
in commemoration of the workingmen and women 
who were massacred by Cossacks in the streets of 
St. Petersburg a year ago, passed in perfect quiet 
at St. Petersburg, and without serious disturbance 
anywhere. Forewarned is forearmed, and this time 
the government, fully realizing the dangerous pos- 
sibilities of the day, and the necessity of stopping 
any incipient demonstration at the beginning, took 
such vigorous military and police measures as to 
over-awe any demonstrators who may have medi- 
tated trouble. But there was a general cessation of 
lakor, and the observance of the day was noi less 
impressive and solemn for being carried out in 
quiet. The reactionaries are in full swing now in 
most parts cf Russia, and wholesale executions of 
the leaders in the recent risings are the order of the 
day. But in the remote regions beyond the Cau- 
casus something like real war is going on; and 
well-armed insurgents in mountain fastnesses are 
keeping the troops busy. 

“FIGHTING JOE” WHEELER. 

The death of General Joseph Wheeler from 
pneumonia will cause sorrow South and North, for 
“Fighting Joe’ Wheeler was beloved and re- 
spected in both sections. He fought gallantly on 
the Confederate side in the Civil war, and was one 
of the most picturesque and gallant figures in the 
brief war with Spain. The ardor with which he 
threw himself into that contest, and the spirit 
which he showed then and afterward, made him a 
representative and leader of that element in the 
South which is well content to let bygones be by- 
gones, and to accept and glory in the unior of the 
states with enthusiastic loyalty. iis personal 
popularity where he was best known is attested by 
his ten elections to Congress. He was sixty-nine 
years old 

THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 

The English parliamentary elections are now 
.completec, and the Liberals emerge from them 
with a majority of about 325 over the late govern- 
ment party, reckoning the Nattonalist and Tabor 
vote as cast with the Liberals; or with a clear 


[Continued ‘on page 136.) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


[Continued from page 125.) 


imperative descent of the octave means business. 
So also one will hear various inflections of major 
or minor thirds, especially in emoticnal speech. I 
remember a woman in prayer meeting whose per- 
sistent use of minor thirds used to get upon my 
nerves. 

Why do not these inflections follow along the 
steps of the mnsical scale? Answer: Because the 
voice tends to inflect itself along the line cf least 
resistance, which is in mathematical relations like 
those of the common chord. The octave is easiest 
of all; the fifth next; fourth next; major third next; 
then the minor and sub-minor third, the latter 
being my term for the ratio 6:7, the minor third 
being 5:6, the major 4:5, and so on. 

These experiments in conceiving mentally the 
remainder of a scale of which some one tone has 
been sounded, have the value of stimulating the 
tona! imagination and the conceptive imagination; 
therebv they tend also to stimulate musical 
memory, by rendering perception more exact and 
consequently more lasting. 

The fundamental musical entity of all is the 
common chord, the major triad, that combination 
of tones which we have when we sing in parts the 
scale tomes: Do-mi-sol-do (upwards, or rather all 
together). Or when we sing any three oi them; 
even when we sing either of the two-thirds, the 
large third, Do-mi, or the small third, Mi-sol. The 
other interval, Sol-do, is not a musical interval to 
sing by itself. Without a fundamental under it the 
upper tone tends to descend a half step, thus mak- 
ing the effect Sol-do a dissonance (a Do-fa effect) 
which it is until we hear or imagine a Mi under it; 
with this added element we have our full chord, 
needing only its own root, which is tacitly formed 
within the ear by the coincident vibrations occur- 
ring between the 5th of Mi, the 6th of Sol, and the 
Sth of Do. As these stand in the ratios of 5:6:8, 
there will bea fundamental tone formed under 
them, which will be 1 of the mathematical series. 

To hear thirds clearly, sing them accurateiy, and 
to hear under them first of all their true roots; then 
to be able to sing them in minor mode, these are 
two elementary musical experiences which might 
perfectly well begin to be formed in the second 
grade, and be perfected during the third and fourth. 
I suppose the easiest and most natural wav of ar- 
riving at these consonances is by means of Rounds, 
as Miss Smith has given many good examples in 
the Modern Series. Others have had them also, 
and more might have, for it is the o!d way by 
which our English forefathers appear to have come 
into part singing long hefore much of it took place 
upon the continent of Europe. 

[In the higher school grades, the qualities of 
minor triads ought to be well established, by means 
of rounds in minor mode and then by way of part- 
songs in minor as well as in major. After this. thev 
should learn to hear dissonances understandinely. 
In short we are upon the eve of a great advance in 
school music pedagogy, and in pedagogy of music 
generally. Mr. Tapper recognizes this in his nani 
of a system as “Harmonic.” It is a fine name, 
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Some day we may come up with the thing which 
the name stands for. Who knows? Merely just at 
present, like St. Paul, it has a look of being born 
out of due time. 

Whatever ones of the radical musical elements 
he selected for first grasp by children, at least we 
lack as yet a firm development of tonal imagina- 
tion and conceptive power, and a whcle book might 
be written to show the phases the problem assumes 
as soon as it is approached seriously and practically. 
The problem is to become able to think music. 


wh EMBRAER 
SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. 

BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL. 
“JULIUS CAESAR.”—(II.) 
THE CAESAR OF HISTORY. 


When only eighteen vears of age, Caesar com- 
manded the fleet that blockaded Mitylene, and for 
personal bravery won the crown of oak leaves. At 
the age of twenty-four he was ‘captured by pirates, 
obtained his release by payment of fifty talents, 
manned their vessel, captured and crucified the 
pirates, as he had told them he would do. At 
twenty-six he was made military tribune, and at 
thirty-six Pontifex Maximus. When Catiline was 
charged with conspiracy, Caesar opposed the death 
sentence without trial, and his life was threatened. 

Triumphant in Spain, upon his return he was 
granted a triumph, and elected Consul, 60 B. C. 
He now out-generaled the bad management of the 
Senate, by getting the passage of an agrarian law 
which provided for the veterans of Pompey’s army, 
and gave land to needy citizens; relieved the tax 
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collectors who had paid too high for their privi- 
leges ; thus showing his statesmanship by satisfying 
his rival, Pompey, pleasing the people, reconciling 
the capitalists, and weakening the power of a 
despotic Senate. 

At the expiration of his term of office he was 
given command in Gaul with three legions. Now 
began his famous Gallic campaigns, which were 
marked by personal bravery and wise judgment; 
always victorious, he made friends of the enemy, 
created new Roman provinces; and when ordered 
to lav down his command, he dared to brave the 
Senate and cross the Rubicon with his army, which 
made him in the eyes of Rome a traitor to his 
country. Succeeding in making himself master of 
Rome he made himself secure by defeating Pom- 
pey at Pharsalia, 48 B. C.; crushed the rebellion of 
FPharnaces, made memorable by his laconic report 
“Veni, Vidi, Vici’; defeated Cato and Scipio in 
Africa, 46 B. C., and Pompey’s sons at Munda in 
Spain, March, 45 B.C. In September he was made 
dictator for life, and March 15, 44 B. C., was assas- 
sinated. “The most brutal and the most pathetic 
scene that profane history has to record.” Goethe 
says “the most senseless deed that ever was done,” 

The decaying Republic was Caesar’s opportun- 
ity ; instead of standing for liberty, for freedom, it 
meant only anarchy. When Caesar took the helm, 
Rome was still reeking with the blood of proscrip- 
tions; no life was really safe; the populace con- 
sisted of slaves and hordes of captives taken in war 
from all the tribes of Europe, Asia, and Africa sur- 
rounding the Mediterranean; ali of these swarms 
of captives, freedmen, and slaves, without thought 
of labor, were fed at the public crib. Caesar at 
once planned great works of public construction 
and improvements, reducing pauperism by giving 
employment to the idle. 

He encouraged agricultural colonies in the 
newly-acquired territory; passed bankrupt laws 
which relieved the debtor and at the sane time 
spared the creditor. 

Physically he is said to have been an athlete in 
early life, very fond of the bath, enjoying a plunge 
in the Tiber; an expert horseman, in his Gallic 
campaigns riding his own horse which no one else 
could mount; enjoyed excellent health until the 
last vear of his life, when he became a victim to the 
“falling sickness” to which Cassius alludes. His- 
tory writes him down as a humanitarian, and an 
author worthy of imitation. “No military narra- 
tive has approached the excellence of the history of 
the war in Gaul.” He was a/most wise statesman ; 
one of the world’s most famous generals, and as 
generous in peace as he was brave in war; no blood 
flowed in Rome by his direction when he stood at 
the helm; he was great enough ‘to forgive his ene- 
mies, a thing in that age of the world unexampled 
in history. 

oe fo oe 

N. L. B., Connecticut: The Journal was never 
as good as now. More of my teachers read it than 
ever. 

——- —-0- @ -@-@-0--@ -e-— 








W. T. R., Wisconsin: The Journal has proved 
a great help to me, and I cannot afford to be with- 
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GREAT PATRIOTS. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 
{For Washington and Lincoln Birthdays]. 


(Curtain rises disclosing Fame, a girl in white with 
laurel wreath. She is seated on a raised seat in the cen- 
tre of the platform.) 

Enter February, a youth in winter clothing. Behind 
him is a group of children. He bows to Fame, who riscs 
and extends her hand, - 

Fame.—A welcome to you, February. I am always 
glad to see you. And you are the month, I think, which 
comes most frequently to the court of Fame. So many 
famous men and women have their anniversaries in Feh- 
rvary that it is not easy to remember them all. Whose 
birthday do you come to celebrate now? 

February (bowing low).—The anniversaries of the two 
greatest patriots in American history, Washington and 
Linccln. 

Fame.—That is good. For we cannot hear too often 
of the lives of these two great and good men to whom 
the world owes so much. . 

February.— Yes, we must frequently review the lives of 
each, and I have invited some children who love and 
honor Washington and Lincoln to tell us about them. 

(Six girls step to front of platform.) 

First girl (showing picture of Washington).—We cele- 
brate Washington’s birthday because he was the great- 

‘est American that ever lived. If it had not been for 
Washington, we might not have had a free and independ- 
ent country. He was a great general, and a great 
statesman. He could do many things well. He was the 
first President of the United States, and every President 
since his administration has looked up to him as an ex- 
ample. 

Second girl.—--George Washington was born in Virginia, 
im Westmoicland county, at Bridge’s Creek, on February 
22, 1782. This is his 174th anniversary. The house in 
which he was born long since fell in ruins. It was a 
long, low building commanding a fine view of the river. 
The site has been preserved and belongs to the state of 
Virginia. Washington had a happy boyhood and lived 
much out of doors. 

Third girl—Washington was very tall and slender, as 
you can see by this picture. (Shows full-lengih picture 
of Washington in continental costume.) Asa boy he was 
strong and snuscular. He could walk further, run fas‘er, 
and jump a greater distance than any of his companicns. 


- He vas of fair complexion, and somewhat florid; gray- 


blue eyes, light-brown hair, and he had a square and 
heavy jaw, showing determination. 

Fourth girl—The death of Washington’s father left 
him fatherless at the age of eleven. His mother was 
wise and good and loved her five children dearly. He re- 
turned her affection, and he showed his love by being 
thoughtfal and kind. His older brother wanted him to 
be a sailor and he wanted to go to sea. But his mother 
felt so badly about it that he gave up the plan and re- 
mained with her. 

Fifth girl—At sixteen years of age Washington be- 
came a surveycr. This was not an easy life. He 
crossed rough mountains and rode his horse throuch 
rushing streams. He slept out of doors and cooked his 
own food. At twenty he became a soldier, serving fir t 
‘n the wars between the French and Indians, being ap- 
pointed a major by the governor of Virginia. 

Sixth girl (showing picture of Mount Vernon).— 
This is the heautiful home in which Washington 
lived after his marriage to Mrs. Martha Custis. 
He wanted to settle down to the care of his big planta- 
ticn, but his country needed his services in the war of 
independence with Great Britain. Washington becare 
the greatest leader among the host of American patriots. 
He was madc first President of the new repubic. He 
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died at Mount Vernon in 1799 at the age of sixty-seven, 
and there visitors to-day may see his last resting place. 

Fame.—Will nct the children sing “Where Potonac’s 
Stream Is Flowing Virginia’s Borders Through,” which 
describes Mount Vernon. 

(Childret sing.) 

February.—I wonder if the children know how gener- 
ous Washington was? He was never rich. His mind 
was burdened by heavy cares, yet in the middle of the 
dangers of war he found time to write to the men in 
charge of his estate that no poor man must leave his 
gates unfed. He was always helping some one. His 
peorer neighbors were allowed to use his fishing nets. 
Neither as zeneral or President would he take more from 
the nation than his expenses. While his officers had 
half pay, he would not take any. He would not accept 
any gifts from the state, but gave his services freely to 
his eountry. 

Fame.—How novle he was! He was never discouraged, 
because he knew his country’s cause was just and that 
the right would come in the end. He said: “Defeat is 
only a reason for exertion. I have been often anxious 
but never despondent.” and adds ‘When hope seemed 
gone, Providence has always taken me up.”” Never since 
the world hegan had a general more to discourage him. 
There were the series of defeats, and the shoeless, ill- 
clad, frozen, half-starved army, but always he had a 
word of hope and a thought of trust. ‘We shall do be:- 
ter next time,” he said, and with God’s help he wen. 

Fame.—Will scme one recite from Washington’s 
“Farewell Address.” 

(A selection is recited.) 

lebruary.—There is so much about Washington. But 
we are now to hear about Lincoln. 

(Children step forward.) 

Virst boy.—-“Washington was the father, and l.incoln 
the saviour of his country.” 

Second boy.—‘Next to Washington, the father of our 
independence, stands Abraham Lincoln, the martyr of 
our Union.” 

Third boy.—-““Under the Providence of God, Lincoln 
was, next to Washington, the greatest instrument for 
the preservation of the Union and the integrity of the 
country, and this was brought abont chiefiy through his 
strict and faithful adherence to the constitution of his 
country.” 

Fourth boy.--“Abraham Lincoln stands out on the 
pages of American histcry unique, grand, peculiar. As 
honest, unselfish, and patriotic as Washington, he wa; 
his superior as an orator and logician.” 

Fifth hoy.—General Grant said of Lincoln, “A man of 
great ability, pure patriotism, unselfish nature, full of 
forgiveness to his enemies, bearing ma‘ice toward none, 
he proved to be the man above all others for the great 
struggle through which the nation had to pass to place 
itself among the greatest in the family of nations. His 
fame will grow brighter as time passes and his great 
work is better understood.” 

Faine.-—Yes, statesmen, historians, and educators have 
been foren:ost in the praise of Lincoln, the martyred 
President, whose achievements shine out with greater 
lustre as we realize the full extent aid influence of his 
noble acts and character. Lincoln has be-n immortalized 
oy the peets, too. One of the best poems that have been 
written about him is that of the Afro-American sin2zer, 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. Who knows that poem? 

(A girl recites.) 

“Hurt was the nation with a mighty wound, 

And ali her ways were filled with clam’rous sound, 
Wailed loud the South with unremitting grief, 
And wept the North that could not find relief. 
Their madness joined its harshest tone to strife, 
A minor tone swelled in the song of life 

Til), stirring with the love that filled his breast 
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ut still unflinching at the right’s behest, 

Grave Lincoln caine, strong-handed, from afar— 
The mighty Homer of the lyre of war. 

*Twas he who bade the raging tempest cease, 
Wrenched from his strings the harmony of peace, 
Muted the strings that made the discord,—wrong— 
And gave his spirit up in thundrous song. 

9 mighty Master of the mighty lyre! 

Earth heard and trembled at thy strains of fire: 
FKarth learned of thee what Heaven already knew, 
And wrote thee down among her treasured few!” 

February.—Here are some giris who have been reading 
1p about Linecln to give us their views:— 

iirst girl—-l have been most interested in reading 
about Lincoln’s early boyhood. It seems to me that he 
hed a very hard time of it. The home of the Lincoln 
family was in the backwoods of Kentucky. His father 
was a peo! settler on a clearing near Hodgensville, where 
Abraham I.incoln was born. The cabin in which they 
lived had only one room and no window. The cold 
rains and snow came through the cracks between the 
logs in winter, and swarms of flies and mosquitoes were 
thick in summer. I would not have liked to have lived 
there. 

Seccnc girl—Abraham had to work hard, but fortu- 
nately his mother was educated and taught him all she 
eould. She did so well as a teacher that later when he 
went to school he stood above all the rest in his ciass. 
He studied his arithmetic lessons ona shovel with a 
Liackened stick for a pencil. 

[Third gir].—-I enjoyed reading about Lincoln’s school 
life, which did not begin until he was a big boy. lis 
elder sister went to school with him. To get light for 
his sindy by night he tied together spicewood bushes and 
read by the flickering flame. He borrowed books from 
ul! the neighbors round. The books he liked best were 
the life of Washington, the histcry of the United S’a‘es, 
and Robinson Crusoe. 

lourth.—I think Lincoln was kept very busy. Besides 
his own farm work, carpentry, and cabinet-making, he 
was a hired boy on neighboring farms, for which he re- 
ceived twenty-five cents a day. The family moved from 
Kentucky to Indiana when Abraham was only seven 
years old, and he helped, although he was so young, to 
clear a field for corn and to build the cabin. 

Fifth—I noticed that when he started out for himself 
he made quick progress. He made his first trip a3 a 
ferryman on the Mississippi river to New Orleans when 
he was nineteen years old. Just six years later, at twen- 
ty-five years of age, he was elected to the state lezisla- 
ture of Illinois, and when he was thirty-seven he was 
chosen Unitec States congressman. He became a bDril- 
liant lawyer, orator, and statesman, and was made Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1860, at the age of fifty-one 
years. 

Sixth.—The stories told of Lincoln and the wise things 
he said were mnost interesting tome. It was Lincoln who 
said. “You may fool some people all the time, and you 
may fool all the people some of the time, but you cannot 
fool all the pecple all the time.” When he was asked 
what his coat of arms would be, he answered quicily: 
“A pair cf shirt-sleeves.” 

T incoln’s mother had taught him to be kind above all 
else. This seed feil into a heart naturally kind. Manya 
time in 1830, when the family was moving from Indiana 
to Illinois, the wheels of their wagon sank in the mire 
to the hub. Lineoln, who was then twenty-one, was first 
to pui his strong shoulder to the wheel and give the loag- 
suffering oxen help. Their little dog im crossing a 
stream got left behind and set up a pitiful vyeiping. Al- 
though it was midwinter and the water was icy cold, 
Lineoln waded back after him barefooted, saying: “I 
can’t bear to see the puppy suffer.” 


, 


(Continued on page 138. 
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LONGFELLOW PROGRAM. 
1. Singing—‘‘The Psalm of Life.” 
2. Quotations from tne works of Longfellow. 
3. Selections from “Hiawatha” (girls and boys); 
dramatized (by the teacher.) 
4. Topical recitation upon the childhood and early 
home of Longfellow. 
f, Recitations— 
“The Children’s Hour.” 
“My Lost Youth,” 
“The Village Blacksmith.” 
“The Builder.” 
Singing—“Excelsior.”’ 
. Essay on “The Manhood and Active Life of Long- 
fellow” :— 
“His Life as a Professor.” 
“His Travels Abroad.” 
8. Singinge—‘“It Is Not Always May.” 
9. Recitations— 
“The Goblet of Life.” 
“Sea Weed.” 
“The Windmill.’” 
10. Quotations from contempcraries as to the opinions 
of Longfellow. 
jl. Recitations— 
“Paul Revere’s Ride.” (Meaning of the ride; 
sketch of the Wayside Inn.) 
“The Arsenal at Springfield.” 
“The Cumberland,” 
“The Slave in the Dismal Swamp.” 
“Killed at the Ford.” 
12. Singine-—‘The Bridge.” 
13. Reading—*The Quadroon Girl.” 
i4. Essay on “The Later Years of Iongfellow’s Life.” 
Home in Cambridge. 
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Reunion of his college class at Bowdoin, in 
IS75. 

15. ‘Recitations— 
“Youth and Age.” 
“A Gleam of Sunshine.” 
“Success” from ‘‘Hyperion.” 
“Autumn Within” (first little girl); ‘Victor 
and Vanquished” (second little girl); “Memo- 
ries” (third little girl); and “Loss and Gain” 
(all in concert). 

16. Singing—‘The Day is Done.” 

17. Talks cn “The Last Days of Longfellow.” 
Iliness and death. 
Why memorable. 
Contemporaries. 
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AN EXTENSION, 

In our “interesting historical number” we did not get 
the proper perspective on Hartford. 1 did not appreciate 
that all the districts were co-ordinate. There are five 
other districts co-ordinate with the Ames, Keyes, Twitch- 
ell, and Call districts. B. Norman Strong is the head of 
thé Arsenal district, Frank A. Brackett is the head of the 
Northeast district, Miss Elizabeth J. Cairns the head of 
the Washington street district, Miss Isabella Price of the 
Nerthwest district, and Miss Belle C. Davis of the South- 
west district. Now these five people are good folks also, 
at the head of good schools, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion. No one of them should have been left out of a de- 
scription of the Hartford school system. 
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S. M. B., Colorado: I am delighted with the 


Journal of icducation. I have for some years been 
a reader of different teachers’ magazines, but this, 
in my opinion, far surpasses anything in that line 
that I have ever taken. I find in it just what I 
need. 


EDUCATION 


BOOK TABLE. 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT STORIES. Retold by Clif- 
ton Johnson. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 1Zmo. 260 pages, with illustrations. Price, 
59 cents. ? 
Some years age Miss Edgeworth wrote children’s 

books that were deemed the very best of their kind. 
Mr. Johnson gives us in this book some nine of what he 
deems her best stories, eliminating from them some ele- 
ments that he thinks might be dropped, but retaining 
all those features that advocate thrift and honesty, in- 
dustry and manliness. The author has confidence that 
these retold tales will deeply interest as well as greatly 
profit the children of to-day; and most probably he is 
not astray in his estimate. 
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BENCH WORK IN WOOD. By W. F. M. Goss of Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 12mo. Cloth. 200 pp. Illustrated. Price, 70 
cents; by mail, 75 cents. 

This is a revised edition of a valuable treatise pre- 
pared by the author some time ago for use in courses of 
engineering in colleges, and manual training in high 
schools. The treatment of the themes is both simple 
and practical. Bench-working ‘9o0ls are carefully de- 
scribed, and then the uses to which they may be put. 
A valuable addition in this edition is a section dealing 
with timber, its varieties and where produced, its 
streneth, ways of seasoning it, and many other topics. 
The entire volume is one of intense practical vaiue to 
manual-training instructors. 


SFLECTIONS FROM JEAN RICHEPIN. Edited and 
annotated by Professor Arnold G. Cameron, Ph. D., 
recently of Princeton University. New York: Silver, 
Burdett and Co. Cloth. 334 pp. 

Jean Richepin is a literary Bohemian by preference, 
refusing the bondage of any school of writers. But he 
approximates the Romanticists, of which Victor Hugo 
was the conspicuous example. He is sometimes thought 
of as the present-day Hugo, so nearly is his style the 
copy of Hugo. His French is strong, animated, and 
impressive; and it is on this account that Professor 
Cameron has made selections from his abundant writ- 
ings, and presents them to students of French, with an 
elaborate introduction, telling of the author’s life and 
works, and with notes that help to make any obscure 
part cf the text plain. 


GROWTH AND STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Professor Otto Jespersen, Univer- 


sity of Copenhagen, Denmark. Leipsic, Ger.: B. G. 
Teubner. New York: G. BE. Stechert & Co. Limp 
cloth. 260 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


In every respect a remarkable work in philological 
study. How the author ever found the time or the pa- 
iience to gather such a body of facts about our English 
language, and then collate them in such an interesting 
way, causes one no little surprise. He will chase some 
simple modern word hack to its earliest origins without 
allowing anything to divert him from the trail he has 
etruck. His aim is ta write popularly, and he achieves 
his aim in this respect without fail. Yet, at the same 
time, he writes fcr the expert philologist, and in a man- 
ner that cannot fail to challenge his attention. It is one 
sf the most masterly treatises on our English tongue, 
both in its beginnings and development, that we have 
seen. 

——0o—— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘The Song of the Singing Wmds.” By Sarah Hamilton Birchall 
Chicago : Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, 

“The War for Independence.” By E. T. Tomlinson.—— ‘‘Lands and 
Lassies of Other Days.”’ By Lillian L. Price. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 3 

‘“‘Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale.’”’ With notes by T. George Wright. 
Price, 40 cents.— ‘‘Gaskell’s Cranford.”’ Edited by F. T. Baker. 
Price, 40 cents. — ‘‘Franklin’s Autobiography.”’ Edited by W.B. 
Cairns. Price, 40 cents.——‘‘Irving’s Sketch Book.” With intro- 
duction by Brander Matthews, and notes by Armour Caldwell. Price 
4° cents. —‘‘Select Poems of Robert Browning.’’ Edited by Percival 
Chubb. Price, 40 cents. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 

“The Beacon Biographies —John Fiske.’’ By Thomas Sergeant 
Perry. Beston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

“Walking.” By W. R.C. Latson, M.D. New York: The Health 
Culture Company. 

‘On the Field of Glory.” By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Price, $1.50, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“Sarah Bernhardt Brown.” By author of “Quincy 4 dams Sawyer.” 
Boston: J. K. Waters € ‘ompany. 

“‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” Edited by W. J. Rolfe. New York: 
American Book Company, 
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EDUCATIONAL {NTELLIGENCE. 


8S of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from schoo} 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 


ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. The Educational 
Council of New Hampshire met at 
the state superintendent’s office 
January 19-20. 

The meeting was called to hear 
the report of a committee appointed 
to consider the advisability of reduc- 
ing the number of subjects in the 
teachers’ examinations for state cer- 
tificates in the elementary grades 
and also to consider the advisability 
cf giving examinations to high 
school teachers for a state certificate. 

The report after being amended 
Was accepted by the council. The 
provisions adopted were, that oral 
reading, current topics, science, alze- 
bra, and the history of education 
should be dropped and drawing and 
music be made optional in the ex- 
aminations for the state certificate of 
the elementary grade, that no one 
should be admitted to this examina- 
tion unless he be a graduate of a 
recognized high school or an insti- 
tution of equivalent rank, and that 
examinations be instituted for teach- 
ers in high schools upon the profes- 
sional subjects of pedagogy, psychol- 
ogy, history of education, methods, 
schocl law, and school management, 
and that only those shall be ad- 
mitted to these examinations who 
are graduates from colleges or tech- 
nical schools authorized to grant de- 
grees. 

It was also the feeling of the 
council that there should be four 
grades of certificates corresponding 
to the four egrades of educational 
work, primary schools, grammar 
schools, high schools, and_ superin- 
tendencies, «nd that the character of 
the examination should vary with 
each department of work. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

MALDEN. Asher C. Bowen has 
resigned as principal of the Linden 
High school in Malden. He has been 
teaching for the past nine years and 
has been very successful. He has 
accepted a very lucrative position 
with Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pub- 
lishers. 


CONNECTICUT. 

DANBURY. The subjects of spell- 
ing, scienee, and supplementary read- 
ing were interestingly discussed at 
the round table meeting of the Dan- 
bury Teachers’ Association, held in 
the high school hall Monday evening, 
January 22. 

The mecting was presided over 
by Principal A. E. Peterson, presi- 
dent of the association. ‘“‘The Ques- 
tion of Spelling’’ was the first subject 
for discussion. It was opened by 
Miss Maria W. Bishop, critic and in- 
sitructor in methods at the normal 
school. The discussion of “Science 
in tre Primary Grades” was opened 
by Mrs. Maude Gridley Peterson, wife 
of Principal Peterson, of the high 


school. She was introduced by Su- 
perintendent G. C. Fisher. Mrs. 
Peterson proved to be an interesting 
and pleasant speaker and thoroughly 
interested herself in the subject of 
nature study for the small children. 
Lothrop D. Higgins, the science in- 
structor in the normal school, opened 
the discussion of “Science in the 
Grammar Grades.” ‘The discussion 
of “Supplementary Reading,’ which 
was opened by Mrs. S. S. Drumm, 
awakened considerable enthusiasm 
among the teachers present. 

FAIRFIELD COUNTY. The Fair- 
field county branch of the Connecti- 
cut State Teachers’ League has 
adopted a_ series of propositions 
which are designed to raise the 
standards of teaching in that state, 
The four propositions in which the 
views of the organization are formu- 
lated are as follows:— 

1. We believe that one of the most 
necessary means to the elevation of 
educational conditions in this state is 
a law compelling the employment in 
all localities within the state of cer- 
tified teachers only. We believe that 
such a law will have the most bene- 
ficial and far-reaching results. We 
believe that such a law will influence 
the raising of teachers’ salaries, for 
rural districts as well as towns will 
be unable to obtain professionally- 
trained teachers for the preseit low 
salaries. 

2. We believe that there should 
be enacted a law which shall arrange 
the minimum salary that a district 
may pay any teacher. 

3. We believe that county super- 
visors, with suitable professional 
qualifications, appointed by the 
state would be of great help toward 
securing educational advantages for 
the rural districts. 

4. We believe that consolidation 
of all the districts in one town will 
lead to a healthier distribution of 
tax funds, equally distributing to all 
school children the advantages which 
will be brought them by better paid 
teachers and by a better school 
equipment. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

The several associations composing 
the educational conference held last 
month in Syracuse elected the fol- 
lowing officers: — 

Academic Principals: President, 
Milton J. Fletcher, Jamestown; vice- 
president, Superintendent Avery 
Skinner, Oneida; secretary, Principal 
WwW. J. Dean. Palmyra; _ treasurer, 
Principal A. B. Vossler, Deposit. 

State Teachers’ Association: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Charles O. Dewey of Brook- 
lyn; vice-presidents, Sylvester R. 
Shear of Kingston, Katherine D. 
Blake of New York, S. McKee Smith 
of New Brighton, Myra L. Ingalsbee 
of Hartford; secretary, Lyman A. 
Best of Brooklyn; assistant secre- 
tarv, Richard K. Piez of Oswego; 
treasurer, W. H. Benedict of Elmira; 
assistant treasurer, Charles O. Rich- 
ards of Solvay. 

Grammar School Principals: Presi- 
dent, C. W. Blessing of Albany; vice- 
president, Miss Caroline Cooper of 
Elmira; recording secretary, William 
A. Mackey of Buffalo; correspending 
secretary, Miss Anna A. Green of 
Troy; treasurer, W. B. Chriswell of 
Niagara Falls. 

The Nature Study section of the 
New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
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tion: President, Colonel S. P. Moul- 
throp of Rochester; secretary, Miss 
Riley of Malone. 

Att Teachers’ Club: President, 
Miss Charlotte Stoddard of Syracuse; 
vice-president, Miss Katherine San- 
dres of Auburn; secretary and treas-~ 
urer, Miss Cornelia Moses of the 
Syracuse High school. 

Classical ‘Teachers’ Association: 
President, George P. Bristol, Cornell 
University; vice-presideit, F. R. 
Parker, Cortland Normal and Train- 
ing school; secretary, Marshail W. 
Downing, Syracuse High schoo!. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PATERSON. The City Teachers’ 
Association of Paterson, N. J., has 
won a four-months’ campaign for 
increase of salaries. by vote of the 
board of education at the January 
meeting, the teachers will receive 
after April, 1, 1906, an average in- 
crease of twenty-five per cent for 
one year and of ten per cent. for 
each of two years thereafter. A new 
schedule of teachers’ salaries pro- 
vides for the increase of kindergart- 
ners’ maximum from $575 to $950; 
of primary grade teachers’ maximum 
from $550 to $950; of grammar grade 
teachers (men and women) from $725 
to $1,000 maximum; of high school 
teachers (women) from $9(0 to 
$1,500; of model teachers from $800 
to $1,000; and of city normal schcol 
teachers (women) from $390C to 
$1,500. The present average salary 
for all class teachers is $580. The 
average salary two years hence will 
be about $800. 

This campaign was won bv organi- 
zation and by persistent thorough- 
ness. The City Teachers’ Associa- 
tion appointed three permanent com- 
mittees of twelve members each: one 
on board of education and superin- 
tendent; one on board of aldermen: 
and one on newspapers. The first 
committee visited the superintendent 
and asked him to support a twenty 
per cent. increase. Hedeclined to do 
this as not worth while but agreed 
to support a fiftv per-cent increase. 
The same committee visited every 
board member. The second commit- 
te2 visited the mayor and every al- 
derman. The third committee vis- 
ited every newspaper editor and 
kept the newspapers supplied with 
editorial copy and with frequent ar- 
ticles showing salaries elsewhere. 
The whole city was kept in constant 
agitation until the ballots of the 
members of the board of education 
and of the board of school estimate 
were counted. 

Organize. agitate, educate! Pater- 
son was waked up to the idea that 
its teachers were not receiving fair 
treatment. Teachers generally do 
not know really how cloce to the af- 
fections of a community they stand. 





CEYNTRAT, STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. It has been decided 
that a magnificent library building 
to be erected on the campus of the 
University of Chicago is to be the 
memorial of Dr. Harper, the late 
president of the institution. It will 
be erected on the Midway Plaisance, 
between Lexington and Ellis ave- 
nues, and the cost is to be raised by 
popular subscription. It is the in- 
tention of the men having the mat- 
ter in charge that the body of Dr. 
Harper shall find its final resting 
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place within the walls of the library. 

The State Teachers’ Association at 
its fifty-second annual meeting 
elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, J. A. Mercer, Peoria; first vice- 
president, Frank Darling, Chicago 
Normal school: second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Treadwell, Chicaso; third 
vice-president, O. D. Edwards. 

EVANSTON. Thedeath of Henry 
L. Boltwood, principal of the town- 
ship high school, was a shock to the 
community. He was  seventy-four 
years of age and had taught for fifty 
years, twenty-two in Evanston. He 
was a native of Amherst, Mass., and 
a graduate of the college in that 
place. At the close of the Civil war 
he came to Illinois, where he taught 
for forty years. He died at the 
Evanston Club, dropping into the 
arms of his co-worker, Professor 
Cutler, passing away instantly, from 
heart disease, although apparently 
in perfect health. 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The decorations 
of the school buildings are choice, 
appropriate, and of intrinsic merit. 
As much as $2,500 a year for three 
vears has been expended for decora- 
tions and pianos and not a cent of it 
comes from public moneys. 





NEBRASKA. 

The new officers of the State 
Teachers’ Association are: President, 
W. L. Stevens of Lincoln; vice- 
president, J. E. Delzell of Lexington; 
secretary, R. H. Graham of Wymore: 
treasurer, R. D. Overholt of Minden. 
Members of the executive committee 
are W. H. Gardner of Fremont, A. L. 
Caviness of Fairbury, and G. H. 
Thomas of McCook. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 





OREGON. 
The enrollment of 
schools is over 14,000. 
The total enrollment in the Wil- 
lamette University is 478 in all de- 
partments. This is a much larger 
number than the enrollment of for- 
mer years. 


the Portland 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 





CALIFORNIA. 
PASADENA. Cost per pupil for 
school purposes, $20.17. 
The kindergartens are in small, 


beautiful buildings by themselves in 
delightful gronnds. 

Population *n 1900 was 9,117, while 
in 1905 there were 4,549 pupils in the 
schools. This must mean a popula- 
tion in 1905 of 22,000, or 150 per cent. 
in five years. Next! 

i Seite 


BEHIND TIME. 


“Say!” demanded -the ugly individ- 
val, suddenly appearing from a dark 
alley, “What time is it?” 

“You ’re just about two minutes 
late,” replied the Chicagoan. ‘Thai! 
other gentleman you see running 
away has my _watch.”—Catholic 
Standard and Timeés. 
> 

WHAT WISDOM COSTS. 

Host (with suspicious effusion)— 
“Have a cigar, old man—and fill your 
case.”” 

Guest (nervously)—“‘No thanks, old 
chap—er—the wife gave me a box, 
too, for Christmas.”—The Bystander. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


| tal order to make this section of the JOURNAL 

oF EpuUCcATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 








The annual catalog of Bowdoin 
College for the current year has been 
received and is now being distributed 
among the students and friends of 
the college. 

Three new names appear in the list 
of the board of overseers. They are 
Hon. Clarence Hale, A. M., of Port- 
land, Hon. D. S. Alexander, A. M., cf 
Buftalo N. Y., and A. E. Burton, C. 
E., of Boston, Mass. 

The new names appearing in the 
list of professors are those of Profes- 
sor William T. Foster of the depart- 
ment of English, and Professor Allen 
Johnson of ‘tthe department of his- 
tory. 

The most noticeable change in the 
new catalog is, perhaps, the in- 
crease in the corps of instructors. 
Last year’s catalog shows a total 


of forty-three names, against fifty- 
four names in this year’s. This in- 
crease of eleven instructors is con- 
fined entirely to the medical school. 
Two professors are on leave of ab- 
sence of one vear from the list of in- 
structors—Professor George T. Files 
of the department of German and 
registrar of the college, and Professor 
Charles C. Hutchins of the depart- 
ment of science. Both these profes- 
sors are traveling in Europe. 

A slight increase in the number of 
students enrolled is shown over last 
vear, the total, including the medieal 
school, being 368 students. This in- 
crease is due to the increase in ths 
Freshman class of the academical de- 
partment, there being a total of 
eighty-five regular Freshmen and 
thirty-two special students, as against 
sixty Freshmen and twenty-two spe- 
cial students in the list in last year’s 
catalog. 


There has been a remarkable in- 
crease in the number of students at- 
tending Germany’s twenty-one uni- 
versities. The total number of ma- 
triculated students is now 42,390, as 
compared with 29,117 ten years ago. 
The University of Berlin has the 
largest total, the number of matricu- 
lated students being 8.081. Bonn has 
2,908 and Heidelberg 1,443. The fac- 
ulty of law was the best attended, 
having 12,139 students, as compared 
with 4,975 a decade ago. One of the 
most remarkable facts of these sta- 
tistics is the rapid, continuovs de- 
erease in the students of Protestant 
theology. Within the last decade 
these have decreased from 4,437 to 
2.186, while the students in Caitho'ic 
theology have increased from 1,079 to 
1,580. 

Wellesley’s thirty-first annual cal- 
endar is issued, and in it are detailed 
various matters of general interest, 
which mav be somewhat briefly re- 
capitulated. Concerning the most im- 
portant dates of the year—Com- 
mencement Day will fall on Tuesday, 
June 26, and the next academic year 
will begin Tuesday, October 2. 

In the list of officers of instruction 
and government absence is noted of 
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two professors, Miss Charlotte F. 

, from the department of 
chemistry, and Miss Alice Van 
Vechten Brown, from the department 
of art; of two associate ors 
Miss Caroline M. Breyfogle and Miss 
Emily G. Balch, from the departments . 
of Biblical history and economics, re- 
spectively; and of the following- 
named instructors: Miss Caroline R. 
Fletcher, Miss Mary A. Bowers, Miss 
Edna V. Moffett, and Miss Johanna 
M. L. Pirscher. The list of officers 
includes 108 professors, associate pro- 
fessors, instructors, and assistants; in 
addition there are three regular lec- 
turers, Dr. Sarah A. bond, on hy- 
giene; Samuel A. King, on English, 
and Dr. H. H. Powers, on art. The 
officers of administration and execu- 
tive management number twenty- 
three; and in the list appears the 
name of Miss Olive Davis, B. S., as 
director of halls of residence, and 
lecturer on domestic sciences, this 
office having recently been given spe- 
cial recognition. 

Regarding matters of admission to 
college, statement is made that candi- 
dates must be at least sixteen years 
of age, and that no candidate will be 
admitted if conditioned in two, or 
heavily conditioned in one of the fol- 
lowing subjecis: Latin, Greek, 
French, German, mathematics, chem- 
istry, physics. Entrance examina- 
tions—of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, of which Wellesley 
College is a member—will be held at 
Wellesley June 18 to 23, 1906. Ad- 
mission examinations will be cffered 
at the college in September, as here- 
tofore, from September 25 to 28. Ad- 
mission by certificate is possible, pro- 
vided a school has obtained the right 
of certification; and any principal 
who wishes to obtain this right must 
apply to the dean of the college be- 
tween October 1 and March 1. During 
the interval between March 1 and 
October 1, such application will not 
be considered. 

According to the Yale catalog, the 
total registration of students in the 
university this year is 3,806, an in- 
crease of 668 Over the final registra- 
tion last vear. This total includes 
269 students in the summer school of 
forestry and 348 taking the courses 
for teachers. In the academical de- 
partment the total number of stu- 
‘dents is 1.521 and in the scientific 
school there are 1,144 students. There 
are 416 officers of the university, in- 
eluding professors, instructors, tutors, 
ete. 

Senator William H. Feiker will in- 
troduce in the Massachusetts senate 
a bill providing for a certain degree 
of college taxation. The bill is not 
yet completed but will aim to tax col- 
lege property which, like boarding- 
houses or dormitories, is used in such 
a way as to produce revenue for the 
ecllege. Petitions in support of this 
measure will be circulated in college 
towns and cities. 


Two daughters of Mrs. Frederick 
Billings of Woodstock, Vt., Mrs. 
Frederick Lee and Miss Mary Bil- 
lings, have given $50,000 for a.science 
hall at Northfield seminary in bonor 
of their mother. The gift is very 
timely and by it the school will be 
enabled to enlarge its courses. In 
domestic science girls will be enabled 
to take a course similar to that given 
at the Pratt institute and receive a 
diploma. The two donors are greatly 
interested in the work at Northfield 
and have spent much time there. 
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majority of more than sixty over al, 
assuming that for any reason their 
Nationalist and Labor allies were to 
desert them and vote with the Oppo- 
sition. This is a tremendous vic- 
tory, the consequences of which can- 
not be foreseen until the policy of 
the new cabinet is more definitely 
marked out and the serious work of 
legislation is begun. The repeal of 
the obnoxious education act of th> 
recent government is likely to be 
one of the first fruits of the Liberal 
triumph; and Welsh disestablish- 
ment can hardly be long delayed. It 
is a factor of great strength for the 
new government that, on occasion, it 
can dispense with both the Labor 
and Natioralist vote and still carry 
its measures. This averts the ne- 
cessity of what might prove embar- 
rassing dickers. 


DISCIPLINING CASTRO. 


The French government has 
reached the conclusion that it is 
necessary to discipline President 
Castro of Venezuela, but is some- 
what at a loss to determine upon the 
best process. When the French 
charge d’affaires at Caracas was re- 
called by his government, the Vene- 
zuelan authorities added a crowning 
insult to their previous treatment of 
him by forcibly preventing his re- 
turn to the shore from a French 
steamer to which he had gone to get 
his despatches. The French govern- 
ment thereupon gave the Venezuelan 
charge d’affaires at Paris his pass- 
ports and directed him to leave the 
country. There have been daily con- 
ferences at Washington between the 
French ambassador and Secretary 
Root, and the French government is 
extremely solicitous to do nothing 
which can be misconstrued by the 
United States. But, so far as this 
country is concerned, it will have a 
free hand. Yet the problem as to 
what should be done is not easy. 
The capital of Venezuela is almost 
inaccessible; and to blcckade any 
important ports would be to risk 
complications with other govern- 
ments which rely upon the customs 
collected at those ports for the satis- 
faction of their claims against Vene- 
zuela. 


Japanese and Chinese Schools in 
Canada. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Censul Dudley of Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, tells us that the 
Japanese there—several hundred— 
are providing schools in which their 
own language shall betaught. Many 
of these expect to return to Japan, 
and want their children to know 
their own language. Mor: than 
$3,000 has been subscribed, a lot pur- 
chased. and a _ building will be 
erected. The consul says: ‘The 
Japanese laboring man seems to be 
a cheerful and liberal giver in pro- 
portion to his means. During the 
Russo-Japanese war the Japanese la- 
boring here in saw-mills, logging- 
camps, and at other employments for 
small pay, contributed many thous- 
ands of dollars to the cause to which 
they stood ready to give their lives, 
if called. These poor laboring men 
sent $10,000 to the war fund by the 
first steamship after war was de- 
clared. The Japanese children at- 
tending the public schools show 
great. aptitude in acquiring the Eng- 
lish language and in their studies 
generally.” 

The consul further reports that the 
executive of the Chinese Empire Re- 
ferm Association, at a meeting re- 
cently held in Vancouver, decided 
that Chinese schools should be es- 
tablished in all the large cities of 
Canada and that Chinese children 
shall he trained in their own lan- 
guage, as well as to its history and 
mytholegy. To this end it is pro- 
posed to maintain a number of Chi- 
nese teachers in each of the large 
cities. 

No one can dispute the moral and 
legal right of the Japanese and Chi- 
nese to adopt these measures, but it 
shows that neither race has any in- 
tention of letting their children be- 
come either Canadian or American 
citizens. 


a 


A HARROWING JOKE. 


“What cultivated manners that man 
has!” 

“Yes: he’s the president of an agri- 
cultural college.”—Baltimiore Ameri- 
can, 








EN EELY & co. , 
Mschoglt te ees 








IN SCHOOL ROOMS 


One of the greatest aids to modern instruction, 
Profitably employed in the study of Astronomy, 
Physical and Commercial Geography, History 
Science, Art and other branches. Every school 
ahould have one. lllustrated catalogue /ree. ~ 
McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 
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SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 


are using the best book out, for the teacher’s 
desk. Schoolroom Exercises and Methods of 
Teaching contains material for over 2,000 in- 
teresting lessons and 1,000 busy work plans. 
If you haven’t got a copy, we are making a 
special offer of a copy bound in silk cloth to 
every Journal reader sending only 50 cents. 
Book sent prepaid. 
W. CLEMENT MOORE, New Egypt, N. J. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company- 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. BOSTON 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The February Century is called 
the midwinter fiction number—it is 


also an issue of distinctive Keats in- 
terest, and a number beautiful in iis 
color and tint pages. The problem 
of “Saving California’s Fruit Crops” 
is a vital one to the whole country, 
and W. S. Harwood, who will be re- 
membered for his accounts in the 
Century of Luther Burbank’s mar- 
velous work, has written fuliy of the 
campaign being conducted by the 
California Commission of Horticul- 
ture. Charles.A. Prouty, a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, writes cf “The President and 
the Railroads” from the point of 
view of those who favor the exten- 
sion of government control over 
railway rates. There is a third in- 
stallment of Frederick Trevor Hill’s 
study of “Lincoln the Lawyer,” 
which is addressed not merely to the 
profession, but to the general public. 


—In the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion for February, Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman reviews the advance and the 
present status of woman in a string 
essay, “Good Tidings of Women.” 
Among other features are the illus- 
trated articles, “Wild Animals of 
the Stage,” “The Carnival Queens of 


the South,” and “Dog Heroes of St. 
Bernard’; “Afghans—Artistic and 
Comfortable,” by Helen Marvin, 


“The Secret of the Open Fireplace,” 
by Samuel Howe; “Suggestions for 


a College Bey’s Room,” by Evelyn 
Parsons; “In Honor of St. Valen- 
tine,” by Lillian Baynes’ Griffin, 


with abundant material for the fes- 
tivals of the month. The fiction list 
includes, “Adam and Eve,” “The 
Making of Alderman Droghan,”’ “To 
Oblige the Prince,” “Unknown Ter- 
ritory,” “Barney and Norah,” and 
“The Trail of the Billy Doo.” The 
Crowell Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Ohio; one dollar a year. 


—In the February Critic A. J. 
Bloor gives an account of the begin- 
nings of James McNeill Whistler, il- 
lustrated by several hitherto wunre- 
produced photographs of miniatures 
and paintings of Whistler’s family 
and very early work. Mr. Bloor 
treats with unusual balance the diffi- 
cult question of Whistler’s mental 
attitude toward the animate and in- 
animate world about him. In the 
same issue Francis Grierson has 
written an attractive essay on “The 
Making of Books." Therein he con- 
siders the principal qualities of 
volumes which have attained suc- 
cess, both those written for local 
application, and those that appeal to 
a larger audience. The author’s 
conclusion is that in the iong run a 
widespread personal experience of 
the world will put an end to the su- 
perfluous in literature, for when we 
can travel at pleasure, and hear and 
see the original marvels of our 
planet, we will find scant desire to 
read about them. 


—-What did the girls and boys do 
before St. Nicholas came into being 
and grew into the gold mine it is of 
stories and sketches, verses and pic- 


tures, fun and wisdom? February, 
1908, brings its usual store—one 
wonders anew how St. Nicholas 


manages never to lower its standard, 
but each month is a little better 
than the month before. “Charming 
Caracas” is an account, with plenty 
of pictures, of a tropical city in a 
temperate climate. H. M. Kingery 
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goes back into various bits of inter- 
esting history in “The Language of 
the Map”; there is history to initer- 
est every live boy in J. L. Harbour’s 
“From the ‘Rocket’ to the ‘St. 
Iouis’”; and “The Story of a 
Rogue” is really the life history of 
that ugly elephant Bolivar, now in 
the zoological gardens at Philadel- 
phia. Pictures and jingles, and all 
the departments, make a number 
rich in pleasure. 


—The February Atlantic presents 
an unusual variety ‘of timely ar- 
ticles. : Nathaniel S. Shaler contrib- 
utes a notable paper upon “Explora- 
tion,” setting forth something of the 
history of exploration in the past 
and pointing out its present status 
as a science. William Everett con- 
tributes a searching study of the 
present status and effectiveness of 
the United States Senate. There is 
a helpful article upon “Industrial Se- 
curities as Investments,” by Charles 
A. Conant, treasurer of the Morton 
Trust Company. Jesse W. Weik has 
an able paper upon the independent 
telephone movement. There is an 
interesting summary of the impor- 
tant events of the yearin “A Letter 
from Mexico,” by Frederic R. Guern- 
sey, editor of the Mexican Herald. 
Among the literary and _ historical 
papers especially notable are the first 
of Andrew D. White’s remarkab‘e 
historical studies of the statesman- 
ship of Turgot; “Pianists Now and 
Then,” by W. J. Henderson; and 
“Eliana: The Latest Windfall,” by 
W. C. Hazlitt, which contains an in- 
teresting set of letters of Charles 
Lamb, which have never before been 
in print. There are some excellent 
stories by such writers as Maarten 
Maartens, Latta Griswold, and Henry 
A. Beers, and poetry by Henry van 
Dyke and Fannie §. Davis. 








ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 

January, 1905. 


Partial List of Books Adopted : 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . $1.50 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 75 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . 15 


Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq,, N.Y 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Fifteenth Summer Session 
July 5--August 15, 1906 


University work with full library, labora- 
tory, and shop facilities. Faculty includes 37 
professors and 21 instructors. Courses in 20 
departments including Education, Psychology, 
Civics, History, Languages and Literature, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Nature Study, Pho- 
tography, Drawing and Design, Manual Train- 
ing and Shopwork. For superintendents, 
professors and teachers, and undergraduates. 
Inclusive tuition fee, $25. For circular 
address the REGISTRAR, Ithaca, N. Y. 


x 


HOTAE STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
The University of Chicago 


Courses. for Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High School and 
College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 
Ph.B., or S.B. degree may be done by corre- 
spondence. Begin study any time. Address, 
The University of Chicago (Div. Z), Chicago, 
Illinois. 


University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July, 5 to August 16. 


,i{nstruction will be given in Architecttre, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy, Physics, and Psychology. 

The Summer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 

For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 


H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 



















Do you want an 
Athletic 


e Coach, 
Physical Director, 
or teacher to com- 
bine instruction 
in athletics with 
other subjects? 
We have placed 
instructors wi 
University of Wis- 
consin, Purdue, 
Pratt Institute, 
. and many of the 
best schools. Letus help you. Teachers wanted 
for September. Our booklet will interest all. 
THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ 
BUREAU, Rockford, Ill. 














EMERSON 


P ogy in America. 
the student a knowledge of his own 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 


It aims to develop in 


wers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full ormation 


College of Oratory 


on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS @ 














Froebel’s ideals for chi 


JUST OUT 


MORE MOTHER 


By Maup LINDSAY 
Companion book to Miss Lindsay’s MOTHER STORIES 
Twenty full-page drawings by F. C. Sanborn and Fanny Railton 


The author says: ‘‘ My stories of the happy outdoor world were written in response 
to the needs of the little children with whom my lot iscast. They were suggested to 
me by the Mother te and I have striven, though faultily, to keep them true to 

dhood — Truth, Simplicity, and Purity.” 


STORIES 





MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
New York Boston 








Beautifully bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00 


Philadelphia A 
SEND FOR KINDERGARTEN REVIEW PREMIUM CIRCULAR 


Springfield, Mass. 
tlanta San Francisco 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 
A. G. Fisher, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


Beene! 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY "ve frieze! 


OL AND COLLHGE BU 
MEE A. anette com mans its influence in securing cainante. 


is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
NOW now good untii close of season of 1906-7 


Membership 
Write for circular and bias to-day. 





The Teachers’ Miccsrative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 


Eow 8 Beacon St.. Boston. 


| Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 





High Grade 
Teachers 


101-B Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 





DUCATORS’ 


XCHANGE 
.C.A. Bidg 
ply Me. 


In Demand Every 
Week of the Year 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © *. 


SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 
A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eoyiston S¢. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Mas good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 





mH SCIENCE ountun.u 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 





NEW 
ENGLAND 


on @ 8 CHICAGO, 


" THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


156 FIFTH V 





80 EXCHANGE STREET 
PORTLAND. ME. 


Always in need of of good. teachers. 


17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


haat YEAR 


BOISE, iDAHO 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want teachers at the present time for positions which we are asked to fill, 
FRED DICK, Manager, 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 








Some New Books. 





Title. 


Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale, etc.............. 
Gaskell ’s Cranford..........cccccccerccccccccese 
Franklin’s Autobiography ...........+++++++6- 
Irving’s Sketch Book, etc ........... «-+++--+- 
The Beacon Biography —John Fiske.......... 
We lnGirvsviecccces cccccccccvcccccccccecees oe 
On the Field of Glory.............-.ceeeeeeees 
The Song of the Singing Winds...........-... 
The War for Independence.............+.--+++ 
Lands and Lassies of Other Days.............- 
Sarah Bernhardt Brown........-......se.s-++0s 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets.............ceee00 sees 
The Oxford History of Music........... 3 
Criminal Responsibility 
A History of Egypt.......-. 

Drawings of Great Masters.........-+..s0.s00e 
MUSUIEL LU cha ascck cc deees 84!" ricicdc dese cesece 
Russia as It = 
A History of England................seeeeeeeee 
Raphael 
Modern Germany ...........-.--seeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Barbara Winslow, Rebel .............----++ +++ 
WS Wheel OF LATS .. 0 cccccce: cocccccccccecccece 





Author. Publisher. Price. 
Wright Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y.$ .40 
Baker “ “ “ “ 40 

- Cairns - ce + " -40 
Mathews ¥ es wii - -40 
Perry Small, Maynard & Co., Boston —— 


Latson,M.D. The Health Culture Co., N. Y. — 
SienkiewiezL ittle, Brown & Co., Boston 1.5 50 
Birchall Atkinson,Mentzer & Grove r,Ch’go— 


Tomlinson Silver, Burdett & Co., N. ma 


Price — 

J. K. Waters P= a Boston oo 
Rolfe American Book Company, ‘ — 
Hadows Oxford U niversity Press, N. LY. 5.00 
Mercier + 2.50 
Brested Charies Scribner’s Sons, 3 5.00 
aa a oe La “ Lal 2.59 
Wood ia 66 ee $6 — 
Joubert J.B. Lippincott Co , Phila. — 
Oman G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 5.00 
Cartwright E. P. Dutton & _. 75 
Eltzbacher pie ~ 2.00 
Ellis Dodd, Mead & Co. a 1.50 
Glasgow Doubleday, Page & Co.,N. Y. 1.50 








Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
STATE HOS WORMAL | SCHOOL, L—. " Mass. 








tal es addrese 





the Principal, "Wy. P. BECKWITH. 
L, BRIDGEWATER, 
Sik. re IO For catalogues 


address the Principal, A.G.BoyYDEN, A. M. 


oes NORMAL a. FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 





Especial attention is 
called to the 1 we ay of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


| TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


| UNIVERGICY $ ite for Catogues 
# Price-List, 


PUBLISHING Any Information, 


ee @ 
29 West 23d St. 


COMPANYS} hes = 


SS SS 
N. E. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 
oo OSTON, MASS. 






































Great Patriots. 


{Continued from page 132.] 





Fame.—It was his great heart full 
of tenderness for every living thing 
that made him great. Well has it 
been written:— 


“More than in marble or on graven 
stone 
Thy name, O mighty leader, 
endure. 
Not on the page of history alone, 
But deep in reverent hearts it rests 


doth 


secure. 
Stene may decay; and fade the writ- 
ten page, 
But love bequeaths its own from ace 
to age. 
“Out of the humbler ranks when duty 
called, 
Fearless to do and dauntless if to 
die; 
Never dismayed when others, faint, 
appalled, 
Deafened their ears to many a pit- 
eous cry, 
Brave, but so tender; just, but ever 
kind: 
Where shall the world another Lin- 
coln find?” 
February.—And now we must be 
going. Next year, Fame, you shall 


see February again and hear again 


from children’s voices the story of 
our country’s greatest leaders. 

Fame (bowing and _= smiling).— 
Good-by, I shall remember your 


promise, and I know you wil! not 
fail. It is right and beautifui to 
celebrate the birthdays of the men 
for whose lives the world is nobler 
and happier. 

(Exit children, singing; ture: 
“The Church’s One Foundation.’’) 


To Washington and Lincoln 
Our voices rise in song, 

That all may know their efforts 
In overcoming wrong. 

To them we'll e’er be loyal, 
Their names we'll e’er defend, 

We pray their fame increasing 
May last till time shall end. 


Their years were filled with glory, 
Their fame is spread afar; 

The spirit of their labors 
Shines as a guiding star. 

May it forever lead us 
To honor, truth, and right, 

We hail them and we bless them, 
Our country’s men of might. 


> 
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“This,” remarked Mr. Sappyhead, 
“is my photograph with my two 
French poodles. You recognize me, 
eh?” 

“I think so,” said Miss Sulfric, 
“You are the one with the hat on, 
are you not?”—Houston Chronicle, 


”"™ 
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Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softeus the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Twenty-five cents a bottle 








February J, 1906 
BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

The artistic feature of the Keith va- 
riety show for the week of February 5 
will be Jean Marcel’s living art studies, 
being posings by noted French models 
in imitation of some of the most noted 
pieces of statuary in the world. The 


vaudeville proper contains the usual 
European attractior and an unusual 
number of new entertainers Included 
in the list will be found §S. Miller 
Kent, the well-known ‘“‘lezitimat-’ 
actor, i Ll comedy ketch entitled 
“Just Dorothy”’; Waterbury Bre thers 
and Tenny, musical comedians in an 
amusing specialty, “Harmony Island’’; 
Smith and Campbell hilariously 
funny talking comedians; Wotpert trio 
of acrobats, just imported from Eurone 
for the Keith circuit; Clifton Crawfo:d 
(ate of ‘‘Mother Goose’’ company) in 
an amusing monologue, messenger 
boys trio, harmony singers and come- 
dians. the Edgertons, aerial acrobats, 
and Texakansss and Walby, pleasing 
singers and dancers. The usual nev 
list of comedy and interesting motion 


pictures will be exhibited in the kineto- 


— — ——_ — > -—— - -- 


A HOMESICK BOY. 


I’m visitin’ at Aunt Maria’s, 
And I’m homesick as I can be 
It’s sawdust and shavin’s for break- 
fast, 
And shavin’s and sawdust for tea. 


She says it ain't sawdust nor shavin’'s, 
But some kind o’ nu-triment food; 

Anyway, ‘t ain’t pie nor doughnuts, 
Nor fritters, nor anything good! 


She never has jam or cookies, 
She says they are awful for me; 
We eat ’em like sixty to cur house, 
And we're all of us healthier ’n she! 


She won’t let me have any sugar, 
Because it will give me the gout, 
And meat, I can’t swallow a mite of 
Till I’ve chewed it an hour about! 


Didn’t know that I had any liver, 
‘Cause, vou see, I was never sick 
much; 
But I’m hungry for all I can think of 
’Cept sawdust and shavin’s and 
such. 


Oh, 1 want to see Ma and Louisa 
And Grandma—and my old ball! 
But I guess I’m homesicker for 

dougbnuts 
Than anything else at all! 
Emma C. Dowd, Life. 


4- 
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THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 


She—“You glibly talk of woman’s 
sphere: 
What is it?—there’s the rub.” 
He—‘“Well, dear, your sphere, it’s 
very clear, 
Circles about your hub.” 


—_——_—_—_ —_ @_ —_—__—_—_ 
HAD BEEN THROUGH THE MILL. 


Griggs—‘So you think you are 
qualified for a position on the board 
of health?” 

Briggs—“I ought to be; my land- 
lady has been giving me board of 
health food for the past two years.” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Few teachers know just how much this statement means. To illustrate we have published 
some little booklets giving the entire correspondence connected with the filling of some 200 
places last year. These are divided into groups, and on application we willsend you, postpaid, 
the one in which you are most interested : 

Men. Principals and Superintendents. 


2 Assistants 
Women. High School. 
4. Grade Places. 
5. Menand Women. Specialists Art, Music, Manual Training, Commercial Branches, ¢tc. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


“= BREWER wecues 





ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING? 
CHICAGO m= 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ge to Colleges, 


and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


T’’ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratr, Manager. 


NATIONAL EDUGATIONAL BUREAU = "sists 05> 


: Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest and best known Agencies in America. 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


e ’ ca Boston, Mass.: 
The Fisk Teachers’ AQencics ++: 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market 8t. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 313 Rookery kk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 Stimson Rk 























Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY, 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 


Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


Schermerhorn T4cHES Acency, 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 



























NEw GET IN LINE FOR ADVANCEMENT 







This Bureav, formerly Dixon Educational Burean, is condue 
Cc ENTU RY men experienced in schoo! as well as agency work. They will a+ 
BUREAU 


your wants. Established 1880. Write to-day. 1420 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 





f Ben: EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN B.pc. Drs Mornss, lowa. 








WANTED AN ACTIVE PERSON (either sex ) to qualify at once for 


Tour of Europe with party. Official Christian Endeavor 
excursion. All expenses paid. Trip occupies 48 days from Boston. Sail 
July 5th. Address 


EXCURSIONIST, P. 0. Box 407, New York, N. Y. 
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THE NEW HOTEL | Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 


ALBERT Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


|] Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Corner | ith Street and University Place No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 


Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 








models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 


NEW YORK CITY | this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 
One Block West of Broadway ||| Drawing, Painting, Composition, Illustra- 
| tion, Decorative Design, and 


Pyrogravure 





EUROPEAN PLAN | : 


Drawing and Painting from ‘“‘ life,’’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 


. ° ° ainting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Co si- 
Zee caly absolutely fire-proof transient || ©... nt ne, ea 
? tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 


hotel below 23rd Street. All modern con- sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
veniences at moderate prices. Long dis- Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 
tance telephone in every room. Location Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 


students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


quiet, yet central. Rooms range from one 
dollar per duy up. 100 rooms, with private 
bath, from two dollars per day up. Our 
specialty Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote | 














Dinner. <sidenlaiam mean males eatin ili 
L. FRENKEL, Proprietor. | Boston, Mass. 
STORIES OF MUSICIANS) A NEW BINDER 

IN 
LEAFLET FORM. | FOR THE 


No. 202 Handel and Mozart. | 
No. 203 Schubert. | —_—_ 


No. 201 Beethoven. | Journal of Fducation 


No. 20§ Rossini and Mendelssohn. We now have a binder which has been adapted 
No. 206 Haydn. | to the new form of the Journal to offer our sub- 
No. 207. Wagner. scribers. It will hold one volume, or 25 numbers. 
It is strong and substantial, has heavy board cov- 


We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing ers and flexible cloth back 


Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the . 
: Just the thing to protect your papers and keep 
Journal of Education. 5 


| them in shape for ready reference. 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 15 or more, | cent each. | Pec, ss 2 + cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, | NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. | 29-A Beacon Street, = BOSTON 





WINSHI Pp WE HAVE unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


; every part of the country | 
TEACHERS 29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


A G E N C y TELEPHONE, HAYMARKET, 1208. 
WM. F. JARVIS 








ALVIN F. PEASE 





